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MAX BILL. Long recognized as the 
truest spiritual successor of the 
fuictionalist tradition of the 
Bauhaus, Max Bill, 1, has now been 
ofi'cially entrusted with the torch of 
to‘al education by Walter Gropius 
hi uself. At the inauguration of the 
H. vhschiile fiir Gestaltung in Ulm, 


of which Herr Bill is rector and 
H ad of the Architecture Depart- 
mat, as well as designer, Dr. 
G: »pius spoke of that ‘right educa- 
ti 1 which can lead to a right co- 
oj ration between artist, scientist 





ar | man of affairs,) and wished for 








staff the 


ability to 

obilize in themselves the creative 
powers indispensable to this concept 
of unification.’ 


school and 


The inauguration of the Hoch- 
schiille, 2, which gives Bauhaus ideas 
a firm footing on European soil once 
more, is the culmination of a life 
that Bill has devoted to the pro- 
mulgation and development of a 
conception of design that is bold, 
spare and rational, and a belief that 
‘absolute beauty is the standard 
for form,’ and ‘form is the sum of all 
functions in harmonious’ unison.’ 


These ideas, though domiciled in 
Kurope, are accorded world-wide 
acceptance, and Herr Bill’s works 


to date, both in the plastic arts and 
in theoretical writings, have been 
gathered together by the Argentinian, 
Tomaso Maldonado, in a book whose 
square format and page-size make 
it a natural shelf-companion to 
Max Bill’s own book, Der Form. The 
pictorial record, alone, which 
Maldonado offers, is impressive 


enough, and tends to confirm the 
feeling shared by many critics, 


that his project for the Unknown 
Political Prisoner competition, 3, 





date 


his 
ieme helped him to fuse his formal 
nd sociological interests at a high 
vel of geometrical purity, and the 
cus of the monument, a tall, three- 


masterpiece to the | 


led mirror-faced column, realizes 
ecisely the integration of material, 
‘ometry and human symbol which 

regards as the heart of xsthetic 
eation. 





JUISVILLE BRIDGES. Words of 
e Townscape type have already 
hieved some currency in USA 

en Magazinescape has appeared, 








and presumably CinemaScape can be 
only just around the corner of a 
newer, wider screen—but the usage 
is normally little more than a verbal 
ploy, and rarely carries Townscape’s 
fundamental, derivational meaning 
of there being something to 
view. Therefore it is gratifying to 
find that lively organ of civic aesthetic 
consciousness, The Arts in Louisville, 
leaning almost too far in the other 
direction, and using such phrases as 
*, .. the Townscape is cut in half by 

. . the sidewalk handrail . . . com- 
pletely destroying the unity of what- 
ever Townscape you may see.’ This, 
indeed, shows a_ sharper 
the word’s meaning than much use 
of it in England, where it often seems 
to stand for a game of halma played 
with bollards. 

The occasion of these observations 
on the Louisville Townscape 
the newly projected, though often- 
mooted, Louisville-New Albany 
Bridge, the strictures on view-bisect- 
ing handrails being directed at the 
existing Clark Bridge, and even more 
stringent abuse at the ageing, rust- 
streaked K. and I. bridge, where ‘no 
driver dares enjoy the view, lest he 
swerve a few inches aside and crash.’ 
Among the possible evils of a hastily- 
designed bridge was, surprisingly by 
English standards, the danger of over- 
specification, the tendency to over-do 
with stone-faced embankments 
(Chinese Walls, to Louisville) bridge 
approaches that ought to be under- 
done with elevated roads that leave 
riverside park-strips open to use 
and view. 


see, & 


sense of 


was 





ANOTHER CANYON GONE. An 
example of high-pressure high-rise 
development in a_ high-land-value 
financial district—an example that 
should be noted by English developers 
and civic authorities with similar 
problems—is provided by the pro- 
jected Chase Manhattan building in 
Downtown New York. The emerging 
form of this development, 4, is a 
result of ingenious co-operation and 
negotiation between the developers, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, the archi- 
tects, Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, 
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and the civic authorities—notably 


the redoubtable Commissioner Moses. 
Though precise details of the archi- 
tecture are by no means settled, the 
size and location of the main build- 
ing-envelope is fixed, and its relation 
to the plaza and underground parking 
area can be seen. Not only will this 
clear a welcome open space in an 
overbuilt area, but the plan shows, 5, 
that the consequent reorganization 
of the whole of two city blocks 
athwart Cedar Street will benefit the 
city by extensive road-widenings. 
But beyond this, the clearing of such 
a large area down to the first floor, 
and the survival on the site of only 
two large buildings—one of them not 
aligned to the adjoining streets 
will produce a dramatic break in the 
celebrated, but inhuman, canyon- 
like development of New York’s 
financial district. 





COMMUNITY THEATRE IN RIO. 
Once again the functional adapt- 
ability of those * Brazilian Silhouettes’ 


that are so often criticized for their 


allegedly purely formalistic qualities, 
has been demonstrated by Affonso 
Reidy. The small, 300-seat theatre 
which he has designed for the 
Marechal Hermes neighbourhood pre- 














sents externally, 7, a ‘conventional’ 
mariposa (butterfly) side elevation, 
with sloping walls and _ double- 
pent roof, but examination of the 
plan, 6, will show that this formal 
disposition of the parts gives a highly 
workable distribution of the interior 
spaces, and ample floor-area back- 
stage—where it is most needed— 
without creating a building which, 
like so many theatres on open sites, 
appears too bulky at the back. The 
landscaping and planting of the open 
areas adjoining the theatre was in 
the hands of Roberto Burle-Marx, 
as was the design of the contro- 
versial drop-curtain. A feature of 
the building which has attracted 
almost universal approval, however, 
rather than controversy, is the large 
single centre-pivoted door which 
controls public access to the foyer, 8. 





FRAMELESS 
from the ‘classic’ 


DOME. Deviating 
type of Geodesic 


dome which treats structure and 
covering separately, Buckminster 


Fuller’s latest experiment, a 55-ft. 
three-quarter-sphere, 9, has an homo- 
geneous structural skin composed of 


Architectural Record 
363 standard plastic elements formed 
dish-wise with raised flanges along 
their edges, 10, through which 
bolts pass for assembly purposes. 
Intended for military use (though 
not for the Marine Corps), the new 
dome is intended to withstand 
extreme temperatures and wind- 
loadings up to 200 m.p.h. 





Alvin Lustig 

One of a distinguished and still- 
rising generation of American graphic 
designers, intimately concerned with 
the emergent sign-and-symbol school 
of commercial communication, Alvin 
Lustig died in December, 1955, of a 
disease which, with the ruthless 
logic of Greek tragedy, had already 
robbed him of his eyesight. A friend 
and supporter of the ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, his work was most recently 
illustrated in Marginalia in February 

















of this year, and had, in the months 
immediately preceding his death, 
been on exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 





Green Belts 


It was obvious when Green Belts 
were first incorporated into planning 
policy that sooner or later human 
nature—in the generally understood 
meaning of the term—would assert 
itself against such a flagrant con- 
cession to intangibles. To be specific, 
when the building land ran out. 
This is now happening around 
London; the first sign of the reaction 
against Green Belts was a widely- 
reported speech by a member of the 
building trade at Newcastle, and 
the brew reached editorial form 
in the Contract Journal for January 
12. To quote: ‘Green belts un- 
doubtedly have their value from an 
esthetic point of view. But the 
sensible question to be asked is, 
can the country afford them? It is 
not appropriate to venture an opinion 
here—except, perhaps, to point out 
that however desirable green belt 
plans may be in theory, there is 
evidence piling up to show that they 
can be a hindrance and sometimes 
an expensive luxury if they prevent 
the country from earning its bread 
and butter.’ That speaks for itself 

-and expediency has seldom spoken 
more succinctly. 

It is difficult to guess at the 
eventual outcome: precedent would 
suggest that the Green Belts are 
doomed to sink under that familiar 
triad of callousness, indifference and 
expediency. But planning, if it is 
tough at all, is apt to be very tough, 
and Mr. Sandys has quite clearly 
indicated that he intends to preserve 
the one (London) Green Belt that 
so far exists, and to create the others 
that are so badly needed in the 
provinces. Their designation has 
evidently now become urgent. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Glasgow's Overspill Problem 


To the Editors, 

Srrs,— Glasgow's overcrowding and 
overspill problem is of an almost 
incredible severity and is not yet 
widely enough realized. The necessary 
overspill is about the same_ in 
numbers (300,000 persons) as that 
facing the London County Council, 
and far worse in proportion to 
area, resources, etc. Yet the pro- 
vision is far less, being at present 
one new town under the 1946 Act 
(East Kilbride), another (Cumber- 
nauld) on the point of starting, and 
no equivalent or parallel to the 
English Town Development Act 
to promote more general dispersal. 

The overcrowding in central 
Glasgow which renders some dis- 
persal inescapably necessary is un- 
paralleled in Britain. At the end of 
the war 700,000 people were living 
on 1,800 acres, about three square 
miles, with a gross density of 400 to 
each acre. Calculations based on the 
1951 census have brought out 
startling facts, e.g., that in central 
Clydeside 42 per cent of the dwellings 
are of one or two rooms only, com- 
pared with the nearest English 
case, Tyneside, 12.6 per cent (see ¢ 
paper presented at St. Andrews in 
1954 by Mr. Robert Grieve to the 
Town Planning Institute). Even now, 
after a continuous process of de- 
crowding, in the area of the Hutcheson 
town /Gorbals Redevelopment Scheme 
the highest net density is estimated at 
730 persons per acre, and the average 
at not less than 400. In one area about 
to be redeveloped three-quarters of 
the families have to share with 








others the use of a closet on the 
common stairs. 

The strangest feature of a strange 
situation is the Jack of general interest 
in the dispersal which is the indis- 
pensable first step in any adequate 
reconstruction. Yet now it is possible 
to visit and see at no great distance 
from each other three sharply con- 
trasted sets of housing conditions-— 
first a central slum, say Hutcheson- 
town-Gorbals, second a recent all- 
tenement housing scheme, say Bar- 
lanark or Cranhill, third the new 
town of East Kilbride—and mentally 
to compare the three as frames for 
life. A day so spent could hardly fail 
to bring the statistics alive and 
stimulate a sense of urgency. 

Yours, etc., 
ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL. 
Town and Country Planning 
Association, Scottish Section. 


John Rodker 
To the Editors, 

Sirs,—Perhaps you will allow me 
the space to contribute this further 
note on John Rodker, whose sudden 
death last October you have already 
noted. Your readers may like to 
know a little more of the poet to 
whom architectural development in 
this country owes so much. I knew 
him well for over twenty-five years 
and had a number of opportunities 
of talking to him in his own home. 

His publishing, while in _ his 
Farringdon Avenue office, of ‘“To- 
wards a New Architecture’ and ‘The 
City of To-morrow,’ was, to my 
mind, one of the most farseeing 
actions of a farseeing mind. John 
Rodker appreciated unerringly the 
integrity of Corbusier the architect 
and artist, and, with a selfless 
intellectual compulsion which was 
one of his outstanding qualities, 
had the whole work translated and 
published for the benefit of archi- 
tecture everywhere and particularly 
in this country. During this time 
many fine limited editions came from 
his ‘house.’ The translation from the 
French by Powys Mathers (who was 
Torquemada of the Observer) of 
‘The Eastern Art of Love’ with the 
most charming dry-point illustra- 
tions by Hester Sainsbury, was one 
of the most important. There was 
also *‘Restif de la Bretonne,” which 
has already been mentioned in the 
REVIEW, and the witchcraft books 
amongst which ‘Malleus Male- 
ficarum”’ was the most magnificent, 
and attracted much attention in 
the world of letters. 

As a publisher he was adventurous 
and outstanding in his choice of MSS, 
and examples of his work were shown 
in the New York exhibition of 
beautiful books somewhere about 
1928. His prose was, as one would 
have expected, the prose of an 
instinctive poet and passages in his 
autobiographical ‘Other Fronts’ are 
of a moving and fierce beauty. As a 
host John Rodker was welcoming, 
gracious and kindly. Though retiring 
by nature, he was a brilliant and 
encouraging conversationalist; an 
evening spent with this truly cosmo- 
politan man in his own house was a 
rare experience. 

Yours, ete., 
H. A. N. BROCKMAN. 
Glynde, Sussex. 


Gobbledigook 


To the Editors 

Sirs,—In retrospect of your past 
year’s work, I find so much good work 
spoiled by an article that appeared 
in your December, 1955, issue; 


namely an article entitled ‘The New 
Brutalism’ by one Reyner Banham. 
Having left a very foul taste in my 
mind, I look forward to your old 
self again in the coming year. 








222 


Mr. Banham seems to be far more 
concerned apparently with the 
esthetics of words than with their 
actual meaning (if there was any 
at all actually). I find myself amused 
at what appears to be the current 
interest in the work of A. and P. 
Smithson (what we in this country 
might call the work of a ‘poor man’s 
Mies’) but appalled at your writers’ 
putting them in a class with the 
work of Louis Kahn (and especially 
his Fine Arts building for Yale 
University) . . . in fact, its outright 
insult! 

Perhaps ‘The New Brutalism’ 
articles might better be retitled ‘The 
New Intellectualism’ and have much 
more elbow room to move about in 

. at least Mr. Banham’s article 
seems to fit more appropriately the 
ease. In fact, if I may be so bold to 
say, Many years ago you coined a 
wonderful word *‘Tommyrot,’ which 
we in the U.S. have recently recoined 
into ‘Gobbledigook’ . . . all to fit the 
same circumstances. So much for 
Mr. Banham. 

Gentlemen, I beseech thee! You 
are practically ali there is left in 
architectural publication — don’t 
leave your readers to the mercy of 
any more nonsense such as_ that 
which hurtled the barriers of 9-13, 
Queen Anne’s Gate. 

Yours, etc., 
RICHARD SHARPE. 
Somers, Conn., U.S.A. 





Intelligence 
Dr. Walter Gropius has _ been 
appointed architect of the new 
American embassy at Athens. 
Eduardo Fernando Catalano, 
Argentine architect, has been 


appointed Professor of Architecture 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The City of Cologne announces an 
international competition for the 
redevelopment of the surroundings 
of Cologne Cathedral. The first of the 
four prizes is DM 20,000; in addition 
the City of Cologne will purchase 
five entries at 2,000, DM _ each. 
Details can be obtained from German 
embassies or legations; the closing 
date is June 30th this year. 


The Council of Industrial Design’s 
‘Design Centre,’ a permanent display 
of well-designed British products, 
was opened in Haymarket, London, 
on April 26 by the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 


The tenth CIAM Congress _ will 
take place at Dubrovnik, Jugoslavia, 
in July, 1956. The theme will be: 
‘The habitat: problems of inter- 
relationships, and subjects studied 
will include the relations between 
dwellings and community buildings, 
between built-up volume and space 
between buildings and _ between 
motor-car and pedestrian freedoms. 


The CIAM Summer School will 
be held in Venice from September 
6th to October 6th this year. All 
information can be obtained from the 
following address: Scuola Estiva 
CIAM, care of Istituto Universitario 
di Architettura, Fondamenta Nani 
1012, Dorso Duro, Venezia, Italy. 


An exhibition of the work of 
Roberto Burle Marx, Brazilian garden 
designer, is at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts, London, until 
May 26. 





E. R. Collister, head of the firm 
of E. R. Collister and Associates, 
architects of the factories at Aveley 
and Basildon illustrated on pages 
256-260, is 40 and married. He 
served articles between the ages 
of 16 and 18, studied at the AA 











from 1934 to 1938 and began practice 
in the latter year. Between 1940 and 
1946 he served with the 14th Army 
Signals in Burma, was DAQMC, 
and on demobilization resumed 
practice. His firm has been responsib'e 
for much large-scale industrial wor 
including the Marconi factories «t 
Chelmsford and at Basildon Nev 
Town. 





Corrigenda 


Photographs 17-20 in the artice 
on Ronchamp published in the March 
issue were taken by Dr. Alan 
Vandyke Price. 

The quantity surveyors for tle 
school at Putney by Powell and 
Moya, illustrated in the March issu:, 
were Davis, Belfield and Everes’. 
The structural engineers were Ove 
Arup and Partners, the heating 
engineers, J. Roger Preston and 
Partners and the electrical engineers 
the Chief Engineer's Department 
of the London County Council. 

The following photographs of the 
school were taken by Peter Pitt: nos. 
5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 138, 14, 15 and 16. 

The Chapel of the Royal Foundation 
of St. Katharine. of which the new 
altar was illustrated in January Corres 
pondence is in Ratcliffe, not Shadwell 
as mentioned. Thesculptor of the altar 
was Keith Murray; Ralph Beyer de- 
signed and cut the lettering and 
panel decorations. 
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The cover shows, in sale-catalogue termi- 
nology, a Sphynx, crowned with oak-wreath to 
accept candelabra (missing); gilt gesso over wood; 
length 17} in., height 11} in., without base. Early 
nineteenth century, French work? (from the 
collection of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW). But 
the question mark after the common attribution 
of such stray pieces to a French source must 
appear more than ever justified in view of the 
article by Professor Pevsner and Dr. Lang on p. 242, 
from which it is clear that the accepted short-cut 
derivation of English Regency Egyptianisms from 
Napoleonic Frarice, must now give way to an 


awareness of a rich and continuous tradition of 


interest in Egypt that goes back beyond Napoleon 
to the Emperor Hadrian, or even further. 


221 Marginalia 
224 Frontispiece 


225 Oxford Relieved Oxford’s central traffic 
jam effectively fragments its academic life, 
the traffic noises make a mockery of its 
cloistered precincts, and traffic vibration 
threatens its old buildings. Town and gown 
are substantially agreed that the centre 
must be relieved, but recent Ministerial 
insistence that a plan be completed has 
merely interacied with the complicated 
internal political situation to produce an 
unhappy couple of compromises which 
would ruin the High, in order to save 
Christ Church Meadows. The background 
to this unsatisfactory solution is the web of 
conflicting Collegiate interests, all deter- 
mined that a new road shall not flank their 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


The recent dispute in the printing trade, whic! 


held up the production of all periodicals printed 


in the London area, made it impossible to bring 


out an April issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


All subseribers will have the term of their sub- 


scription automatically extended by one month. 
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own sacred walls or cross their own hallowed 
views, and these have combined with deep- 
rooted English sentimentality about fields 
to make of Christ Church Meadows an 
area that may not be touched. But the fact 


remains that whatever individual heads of 


colleges may think, the Meadows offer by 
far the most promising solution, and a relief 
road across them, if skilfully landscaped 
and taken underground at the right points 

as Gordon Cullen’s sketches indicate—and 
properly integrated with other traffic re- 
organizations, would offer maximum im- 
provement with least damage to amenity. 


230 Recent Buildings in the Gold Coast : 
Architects, James Cubitt and Partners 


242 The Egyptian Revival by N. Pevsner 
and §, Lang The opening of Bullock’s 
Egyptian Hall in 1812 set a fashion for 
revived Egyptianisms that ran on into the 
general stylistic vocabulary of late Regency 
and Early Victorian building in England. 
But on what sources did the architects of the 
hall, themselves, draw for their inspiration? 
The standard superficial answer is to refer 
across to the immediately preceding vogue 
for Egypt in France, triggered by Napoleon’s 
campaigns and Vivant Denon’s publications, 
with such enthusiasts as Thomas Hope of 
Deepdene as transmitters of the taste across 
the Channel. But, as might be expected, the 
Situation is far more complex than that, 
and the pursuit of the Egyptian taste back 
through the centuries is found to involve 
more than mere fashionable fancies and the 
unbuttoned eccentricities of otherwise 
serious designers. The authors find them- 
selves required to bridge the gap between 
Piranesi’s Cammini and the Canope of 
Hadrian’s villa, and thus to detail the 
standing of Egypt in the eyes of the Greeks 
and Romans, in the eyes of the Middle Ages, 
and of the Humanists of the quattrocento; 
to show the persistence of Egyptian motifs 
in Mannerism and the baroque; the slow rise 
of serious Egyptology, and the equal rise of 
a belief that the Egyptians had possessed a 
mysterious wisdom, now lost—a belief that 
added much of the power and dignity 
possessed by Egypt in the eyes of Freemasons 
and Romantics in the years immediately 
preceding Napoleon’s campaigns and 
Bullock’s Egyptian Hall 


255 Two Office Buildings: Architects, 
W. G. Hattrell and Partners 
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258 Preview: Two Motor-Car Factories: 
Architects, E. R. Collister and Associ- 
ates 
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Techniques: Standard Colours by 
Lance Wright Never before have a nation’s 
colourmen, chief users, and professional ad- 
visers banded together to evolve a prescribed 
range of colours for use in building, and for 
this reason, if no other, the publication of 
BS.2660, 1955 (colours for building and 
decorative paints) is an event of consequence 
to architects. But the reasons for evolving 
this new British Standard are not only 
technical, they are also aesthetic, and aim, 
by judicious simplification and restriction 
of the range of hues and values available, 
to give the architect a more secure basis 
on which to develop his colour-schemes. 
Mr. Wright explains the content of the 
new standard range, the form in which it 
s presented, and the additional information 
beside hue and value which is given on the 
cards. 


286 The Industry 288 Contractors, etc. 
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OXFORD RELIE 





To list, let alone illustrate, all the plans 
purporting to relieve the centre of Oxford 
which have so far been advanced would take 
up much space that could be better applied. 
We therefore show three: two purely for 
their menacing topicality and a third 
representing the triumph of logic in town- 
planning. A fourth, Lawrence Dale’s father- 
plan, produced as far back as 1942, is not 
illustrated, but essentially it is a fore- 
runner to Sharp’s, the chief difference 
being that Dale’s Meadow road takes a much 
wider sweep to the south. As Dale lit 
the torch, however, we should salute him. 


1, Oxterd City Councii’s 
plan (blue <—) submitted to 
the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government after a meeting 
of the Council on November 7, 
1955. (At this meeting an amend- 
ment proposing to bring the 
southern road north of the river, 
the southern boundary of 
Christ Church Meadow, was 
defeated only by the Mayor's 
casting vote.) Another proposal 
to take the northern road north of 
the Parks, so saving St. Giles, 
was defeated by 4 votes. 


2, the University’s Pian 
(red <—). On November 29, 
1955, Congregation carried by 416 
votes to 66 a resolution to oppose 
unreservedly any decision to 
construct inner relief roads 
between Norham Gardens on the 
north and the Isis and the New 
Cut on the south before the effects 
have been observed of .. . the 
construction of intermediate relief 
roads. The particular routes 
chosen for the latter are shown 


opposite. 


3, Vhomas Sharp's Pian 
(yellow <—), commissioned in 
1945 by Oaford City Council and 
published in 1948, which 
contained the proposal for a 
‘mall’ crossing Christ Church 
Meadow along its northern border, 
linking up to the north by a loop 
west of Carfax, around which 

be sited a new shopping and 
civic centre. This proposal was 
never adopted by the City Council. 





It is a dictum of Dr. Thomas 
Sharp’s that no one who has ever 
been connected with Oxford in an 
way should have anything to do wit 
the Oxford traffic-relief problem. Give 
aman a B.A. Oxon. and no more 
you can ever do for him will cure his 
prismatic eyesight as far as the 

roblem is concerned; he will always 
able to see.everything but what is 
before his eyes. Of course, Dr. Sharp 
is privi in that when these dis- 
qualifications are applied to him he 
emerges unscathed; but he has a 
right that only a warped instinct 
would deny to postulate them. He 
loves Oxford with an ardour bred of 
a long and intimate, although com- 
paratively late acquaintance, and 
with freedom from bias save in 
favour of what he believes to be 
essential for Oxford’s salvation. 

Regional prejudice is bound to 
play a part in forming the opinions 
of many colleges in the University 
on the different schemes. Opinion 
against an inner relief road through 
Christ Church Meadows is naturally 
strongest in the colleges that abut 
on the Meadows (notably in Christ 
Church itself), or are concerned with 
alternative compromise schemes that 
do not involve a Meadow road, while 
hottest against the new official 
scheme that includes a road enterin 
St. Giles through the site of the ‘Lam 
and Flag’ are the ones on the north 
side of Broad Street; note that these 
two sets of colleges are also most 
keenly in favour of that arch-com- 
promise, the pair of roads, one north 
of the Parks and the other south of 
the Isis, used in conjunction—alas, all 
too possibly to cloak an appearance 
of being too much swayed by their 
separate private interests. (The 
Master of Trinity has been alone 
amongst college heads in the outer 
fringes of the University area in 
pleading for an inner relief road). 
And then the colleges for which the 
idea of closing Magdalen Bridge to 
all forms of wheshed traffic larger or 
noisier than the bicycle has the most 
charm are, of course, those that front 
the High, and their chief spokesman 
has been Mr. Sparrow, the Warden 
of All Souls. The others, who. know 
that the High cannot be effectively 
so closed without the aid of one or 
other of the possible inner relief 
roads, call the idea reactionary and 
inimical to the commercial interests 
of the city; the most sincere exponent 
of this view is Mr. A. B. Brown, of 
Worcester College, who also has a 
seat on the City Council. We are far 
from asserting that those who hold 
opinions coloured by regional interest 
are not entitled, and in certain cases, 
virtually bound to do so; nor that the 
fellows of Oxford colleges, when they 
say they care for the beauty of 
Oxford, do not really mean it; but it 
must be our cry that absolutely no 
compromise in planning terms is 
possible: better by far a continuance 
of the status quo and no solution at 
all. Posterity been freely invoked 
by all, but posterity will judge the 
plan as a plan. 

At this point we should mention 
that the principal guardian of the 
truth, throughout the more recent 

of the Oxford controversy, un- 
fortunately disabled by his position as 
Vice-Chancellor of the University 
from fpeaking or Sige t in ere 


tion last year, has 
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ters little at his age. (He is 72.) 
Why has an Oxford plan ever been 

thought n o ae The 

Street has for a long time been 

to postees an exeoptnned and 


has he some ‘of its earlier 

since the traffic is now so 

and passes so slowly, that the 

are no longer physically in danger.)* 
The High, even if its finer 


Oxford’s inhabitants must spend 
many hours a year waiting on the 
pavements in the High for a 
agate oe sy ola voor 3 
Mary’s Church and 
alle and between 
Rose Lane are the 
crossi 


tarmac blends ill with that 
stone, and the beauty of the High 
is extremely difficult to appreci- 
ate except on a Sunday morn- 
ing, it is not primarily a question 
of the buildings—al if one 
pauses to survey the 

Oxford’s serene genius loci caused by 
the erection of one building, the new 
Bodleian Library, at the east end of 
Broad Street, there is a temptation. 
to lose heart and think that Oxford is 
no longer there to save. Nor is it a 
question of the High alone: for the 
noise is not at its most hair-raising, 
qualitatively, in the main streets— 
the narrow streets, —— Turl 
Street, Holywell and Street, 
being worse afflicted by a smaller (but 
much too large) volume of traffic. 
It is a question of the reigns i 
considered simply as a place where 
thousands of people learn, — is 
carry. out research. Because it 

grown imperceptibly, the vemaanet of 
traffic is taken almost at he 
Even when it is is agreed 

nuisance is grave, it 

assumed that the A Me Br pesnn over- 
coming it completely is too immense 
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cobble-stones keep most car-drivers. 
Besides the many faint-hearted 
people who do not believe the closing 
of Magdalen Bridge to be practicable 
and dare not admit that better con- 
ditions are within reach, others, 
turning timidity into a positive con- 
viction, say that it would make 
Oxford a dead city, comparable to 
Baalbek or Petra. Of course it will 
kill a tramp if you scrub off all his dirt 
at one sitting, and a Fakir who is 
accustomed to a bed of nails is 
supposed to die if made to sleep in 

a feather bed. But does the breath of 
life come out of exhaust pipes? Will 
the purpose of Oxford life die if the 
streets and squares are reduced to 
comparative silence? This invertedly 
sentimental argument against mak- 
ing the centre of Oxford a precinct 
is the worst bogy obscuring the fact 
that the problem of Oxford is not 
one of abstractions and politics, but 
one of town-planning, viz., relation- 
ships between solid objects firmly 
placed on the ground. Every college 
- is distinct in its own way from the 
rest, but the University has existed 
since the Middle Ages to draw their 
more serious pursuits into one 
channel; and if it would be intolerable 
even to imagine a stream of cars 
taking a short-cut through a college 
quadrangle or garden, it is surely as 
much so that the University is riven 
into four parts (two, only containing 
single colleges, Worcester and Pem- 
broke, apiece, are fragments) by two 
of the busiest trunk roads in England. 

These trunk roads existed, it is true, 
long before the twentieth century 
brought the gangrene of motoriza- 
tion; and although the High was 
once above all the High Street, pro- 
viding the central means of com- 
munication for townsmen and mem- 
bers of colleges going about their 
business, it could support and enjo 
its supernumerary role as a crunk 
road without any conflict of interest.* 
It doubtless did the dons of 
eighteenth-centu Oxford much 
good, besides enlivening the whole 
town, to have stage coaches and farm 
wagons making noisy, brief appear- 
ances. But now the High sinks under 
its tremendous topographical burden, 
while perforce it continues in its 
unchangeable local function. The 
dons, graduates and undergraduates 
of this century on the whole know 
plenty about life, and in common with 
most of us wish to get away from any 
nuisances, and particularly noises, 
which interfere with the pursuit of 
their professions. 

Many other towns have traffic 
problems quite as bad as Oxford’s, 
which perhaps prompted the A.A. 
and the R.A.C, to declare recently 
that no traffic problem existed 
in Oxford at all. But a_ uni- 
versity city cannot in this respect 
be compared with an industrial or 
even a market city. Oxford’s problem, 
simply because it affects a very large 
university in which most of the 
undergraduate study is subsidized by 
the government, takes priority over 
that of cities which are without 

2 That a traffic peohions did exist then is, 


however, proved the removal from 
Carfax of Otho Miche m’s conduit in 1787. 








universities; and the government, if 
fe ee eo 
preg, Andie venga an end. As 
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be realized the creation of a 
the route of the 
single relief-road that we shall 
recommend, It is a pity that Wor- 
cester College, ’s colleges 
and the area of St. John’s Street, 
where so many from 
should lie 


restricted to a li 
20 miles per hour, and should not be 
allowed to park in the streets for 
more than thirty minutes at a time. 
And some additional cobbled street 
surfaces, quite apart from pleasing 
the eye—we will not press that 
—would keep this traffic slow, if 
it did not keep most.of it at bay 
altogether. Above all, it is necessary 
the parking of cars, 
when possible, off the streets al- 
together and outside the precinct, 
in parks for convenience’s sake as 
close to its boundary as possible. A 
car-park already exists in Gloucester 
Green; others should be sited near 
the Plain and in the replanned 
St. Ebbe’s area. 

We have heard much about the 
loss of trade which the shopkeepers 
in the centre of Oxford might suffer 
by the closing of Bridge. 
But just as nothing is likely to make 
those dons who order friandises from 
Fortnum & Mason alter their habits, 
so inhabitants of the centre’ and 
suburbs of Oxford, and of the country 
neighbourhoods round about, will 
continue, as they always have done, 
to use Oxford for shopping; they pro- 
vide almost the entire custom for the 
shops; and, indeed, their cars, as the 
lessening of traffic congestion on 
Thursday (early-closing day) after- 
noons indicates,* form a large propor- 
tion of those which pass Carfax. 
And, as for tourists, nothing will or 
should keep them out. Dr. Thomas 
Sharp’s plan for Oxford made the 
proposal that the Morris Motor and 
Pressed Steel works in Cowley, which 
attracted thousands of new inhabit- 
ants to the vicinity of Oxford from 
depressed areas between the wars, 
should, for the University’s sake, be 
moved to another part of the country. 
His reasons were that for want of a 
main-line passenger station and 
adequate shopping, window-shopping 
and entertainment facilities near their 
homes, and for want of an alternative 
route for reaching the existing BR(W) 
station in West Oxford, the inhabit- 
ants of Cowley use the centre of 
Oxford for every possible purpose. 

The position of Cowley in relation 
to the main London-Bi 
railway line indeed rules out any but 
a highly complicated soluticn to that 
difficulty. But to whatever extent 
Cowley might be developed with the 
object of making it an independent 
centre, the bright lights of the bi 
town, the old and historic town, will 
never cease to draw their thousands, 
who may have no other aim than 
simply to be in the centre and, 
vaguely, to see what is gr Sag On 
practical grounds alone, s idea 
(alone among Dr. Sharp’s) seems an 
impossible chimera, the insistence on 
which can only cause confusion and 
wound otherwise sympathetic feel- 





8 This circ’ ited out by 
Jon of Bho Bhodes House. 


Mr. BT. Willams, Wardom 





the human in the 
streets of the Uni area; and 
the abolition of the (the . 


interests of which will be transferred 
westward to the new shopping 
centre) which festers between the 
, Cornmarket Street, Tul Street 
Market Street, will also keep out 
some of the heavier traffic which 


thus be perfectly placed—at the very 
centre) Market Street could pre- 
sumably be paved over and turned 


High, the Broad, the Turl, Catte 
Street, Ship Street, se Long- 
wall, Merton Street, iel Street, 
Radcliffe Square, and New College 
Lane—not forgetting St. Giles, 
Museum Road, Parks Road, South 
Parks Road, and Mansfield Road.’ 
The action of Mr. Duncan Sandys 
(Minister of Housing and Local 
Government) in forcing Oxford City 
Council to take a decision, considered 
apart from its incidental conse- 
quences and the way it was carried 
out, was salutary, and motivated by 
an enlightened desire to see Oxford 
University rid of its tremendous 
traffic nuisance for ever. The City 
Council was invited to put forward 
its final considered and official plan: 
this, by an unhappy chance, turned 
out to consist of an inner road north 
of the centre emerging halfway along 
St. Giles, coupled with a road, termed 
an ‘intermediate’ relief road on the 
south bank of the Isis, across from 
Christ Church Meadows. Why was 
this inner road chosen in preference 
to one of the oft-suggested roads 
across the Meadow? We can assume 
that the Council realized such a sug- 
gestion was fraught with political 
consequences too dangerous to be 
braved: for Christ Church itself has 
in the past resisted with frantic 
energy any such proposal ever made. 
Englishmen, by and large, care 
much more for a field than for a piece 
of architecture, and for a simple 
building more than for street archi- 
tecture and townscape: thus Christ 
Church Ee robably felt that, by agree- 
e construction of an inner 
road passing through the Meadows, 
it would betray a sacred trust and 


4 This Shopping Centre in West Oxford 
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‘amenity’ is involved. To return to 
the history of recent events. . 

The City’s announcement of its 
plan, under Mr. Duncan Sandys’s 
auspices, caused the University, 
—_ concerned to prevent the 

to St. Giles than 

my rig: the basic deficiency of the 
as a plan, to vote (in Con- 
= on November 29 last) for 
of all inner-relief plans 

lect of developing be the 
poe aoe tter 
shopping faciliti yoey and 
in Co near the 
centre of the City and the construc- 


and for all; and its plan, which 
at least, in a ruthlessly realistic and 
problem attempts to solve the real 
is inintely to be preferred 
to the cynical course 
Guia by more than six senior 
gpa of the University to one, of, 
effect,’ doing no’ towards 
solving the problem ( is saving 
Would that the University 
were Bs unconsciously right in 
a the ae hopelesly at the 
same as ly cone 
headed! The road 
Church Meadow rath mcg Sharp's 8, 
Minn’s or Lawrence Dale’s) may well 
have received its kiss of death from 
the University’s fatal vote in its 
favour on December 7. Now we see 
the harm which has resulted from 
Mr. Sandys’ intervention. The Christ 
Church lobby as have quietly won 
its battle. Mr. Sandys- should have 
allowed all opinions to be expressed 
and all votes to be taken in their due 
course, before allying himself, in a 


5 The of the motion was the 
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the heavy northbound traffic passing 
through Oxford i the very 
buildings of St. John’s (its fore- 
court and the great width of St. Giles 
protect that college from much 
traffic nuisance at present), immedi- 
ately against the frontage of Rhodes 
House, the portico of which would 
have to be truncated to accommodate 
it, and between the University and 
its Parks. The loss of valuable house 
property between St. Giles and Meso- 
potamia would be tragic—as Museum 
Road and South Parks Road are 
neighbourly areas, quite free from 
blight. The amendment 
which takes the road from Museum 
Road, north up Black Hall Road, via 
the west end of Keble Road, into 
St. Giles, making a round-about of 
St. Giles churchyard, causes the same 
nuisance to the same people who are 
threatened by the ‘Lamb and Flag’ 
route, and instead of breaking St. 
Giles’s back, neatly chops off its 
head. This whole plan, apparently so 
drastic, is itself a compromise. 

Its other half, the road crossing 
over to the south bank of the Isis 
below the New Cut, and designed to 
carry traffic bound for the south and 
west, is much less controversial; it 
commits none of the obvious offences 
which would have brought the 
citizens of Oxford up in arms, as the 
St. Giles proposal has done. It is 
pong Fay 3 how little concern seems 
to felt for the ‘amenity’ of the 
river, where the Colleges row and 
anyone can at present boat or stroll 
i It only seems to us, 
in view of the fact that 
a road li the Iffiey and Abingdon 
roads by another bridge only a few 
hundred yards further downstream 
has been approved by the City 
Council, that effort and expense are 
being duplicated. This consideration 
—that two roads would be doing the 
work that one can do without any 
difficulty or inconvenience to drivers 
—leads inevitably back to the 
Meadow road which, if placed 
sufficiently far over to the north 
side of the Meadows, removes any 
need whatever for a relief road, 
inner or intermediate, on the north 
side of Oxford: that is, as long as it 
should be made to continue through 





into the St. Ebbe’s area which, 
having long been scheduled for 
redevelopment, is ripe for the pur- 
pose; and round by way of the Union 
site and the (at omer perilous 
junction of George Street and Corn- 
market into St. Giles and so north- 
ward. Regional traffic bound from 
East Oxford for the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, the Aciand Nursing Home, 
the Morris radiator works off Wood- 
stock Road, the cake factory, or any 
of the colleges, schools and homes in 
North Oxford would thus have a 
much less circuitous route (and one 
better suited to vans and fast 
ambulances) than Holywell or Catte 
Street and Parks Road which it has 
to use at present. North-bound 
through traffic could be diverted out to 
a by-pass road recently plotted along 
the eastern border of Port Meadow, 
hugging the railway as far as Wol- 
vercot (practical and attractive, as 
well as infinitely less destructive than 
the approved by-pass encroaching 
upon Wytham Woods). However— 
and this is a local matter entirely— 
a road linking the areas of 
Marston and Headington with North 
Oxford at about the point of the 
present Marston Ferry, or rather to 
the south of it, is altogether desirable. 
If the loop round towards the north 
via St. Ebbe’s, etc., were created, no 
better site could be desired for the 
New Shopping Centre, and for.the 
desperately needed parking facilities. 

The next question is the form of 
the road and the route it should 
take. To take the two main sugges- 
tions as to route advanced so far 
in their chronological order, T. 
Lawrence Dale* carries the road 
along the south side of the Meadows, 
bridging the Cherwell above its 
delta, and sweeping round to St. 
Aldate’s where, apart from the St. 
Ebbe’s neighbourhood which is 
already due to’ disappear, only 
Salter’s boathouse would need to be 
destroyed. Certainly the landscaped 
mall Dale suggests would complete 
the vista of the Meadows in a 
spectacular fashion. The road 
raised on concrete stilts, of which 
Mr. P. D. Henderson, an economics 
don at Lincoln College, is an enthusi- 
astic exponent, has even greater 
visual possibilities and makes a 
sublime virtue of necessity (sic). 
No one should in any circumstances 
accept the Meadows road in the 
spirit of an awful compromise with 
the juggernaut of modern civilization, 
acceptable only if concealed to the 
maximum; if the old classroom 
maxim may be repeated, it is only 
worth doing at all if it is done really 
well. It would further permit free 
passage underneath it for walkers 
in the Meadow and for rowing men 
and spectators bound for the river. 
Before turning to Sharp’s route (the 
Merton Mall on the north side of the 
Meadow), the proposal of Mr. Roy 
Harrod of Christ Church (a believer 
in the sanctity of the Meadow) 
for a tunnel under Oxford to deal 

$Expounded in his witty book ‘To- 
wards a Plan for Oxford City’ (Faber, 1944). 








with the whole problem should be 
mentioned. The clay on which 
Oxford stands is perfectly suitable 
for such a project. Expensive it 
must be but if it is the solution, 
another one or two hundred thousand 
pounds on top of the estimated cost 
of the other schemes should not be 
allowed to come between Oxford 
and its salvation. A long tunnel, 
however, would be an unpleasant 
thing even were it necessary. If, 
due to the advance in air transport 
or to other causes less easy to 
predict, the traffic using the surface 
of the earth and wishing to pass 
through Oxford returned from being 
a perpetual (tidal) bore to a summer 
trickle, the tunnel would be a 
supreme monument to man’s mis- 

i ingenuity, an Erewhon 
museum piece par excellence, while 
the Meadow road would still com- 
mend itself, if only as a semi-pastoral 
alternative to the High, even if the 
fastest earth-bound traffic had be- 
come the donkey. 

Sharp’s route, alone amongst those 
so far suggested, is truly logical. 
His ‘Merton Mall’ presents drivers 
who do not intend to stop in Oxford 
with an incentive to take a route 
other than the High (even supposing 
Magdalen Bridge to be left open to 
four-wheeled traffic). In two respects, 
even so, the exact path of his road 
is out of keeping with the spirit 
which should inform the making 
of an Oxford plan. For one thing, 
it passes within 50 yards of the 
front of the Meadow Buildings of 
Christ Church, the nuisance of which 
not even double glazing would much 
allay, and grazes the north flank of 
St. Catherine’s Society, a new and 
important non-residential collegiate 
body, at the same time cutting it 
off from the University area, just as 
the north road proposed in the 
recent City plan cuts off Keble. 
St. Aldate’s, furthermore, is a street 
quite as well worth preserving in its 
entirety as St. Giles’; but this is 
secondary to the other points. All 
three points, however, as will be seen, 
are eliminated by our plan. 

That Christ Church, in the 
Augustan age, did not entrust 
its Meadows to Le Notre or Capability 
Brown is a misfortune of a very 
providential nature; for if the 
Meadows had been given the treat- 
ment, opposition to their use as a 
means of solving our traffic problem 
would need no special pleading at all, 
but would, except perhaps to a 
ruthless minority, be self-justificatory. 
But if inviolability cannot be claimed 
for them on aesthetic grounds alone, 
do they still provide for the in- 
habitants of Oxford a _breathing- 
space that cannot be done without? 
Yes; at the moment, they do—at 
least, in the present state of Oxford, 
we can give this argument the 





7 Although it has more new buildings alien 
to the genius loci, the ancient ones that re- 
main—Christ Church, Pembroke, Littlemore 
Hall, Bishop King’s palace, etc., are more 
venerable; and whereas the breadth of 8t. 
Giles is stately, the declivity of St. Aldate’s is 
dramatic, 
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but the best?)—and it will still be 
possible for mothers wheeling their 
babies in prams and all the other 
users of the Meadows to make the 
cireuit without physical hindrance 
and, down at the river end, in 
much the same peaceful atmosphere 
that they can enjoy now. The traffic 
through the Meadows will not be 
silent; no, but the Meadows are 
inanimate and the noise will not 
injure them. The inhabitants of 
Oxford will have a peaceful town 
to live and move about in, instead 
of a suffering one, and that, not 
what happens to the Meadows, is 
the really important thing. 


Tail-piece. Here, unseen and decayed 
in the park at Nuneham Courtenay 
near Oxford, stands the symbol 
Oxford’s exiled peace, the condu 
which a student of Christ Church, Otho 
Nicholson, designed in 1610 and 
which stood at Carfax. until its 
removal in 1787. Both Dale and Sharp 
called for its return, in appendices 
to their plans, and doubtless it will 
come back some day but it should 
not come back until Oxford is ready to 
receive it, i.e., till the closely built-up 
centre is freed from congestion. In 
particular it should be _ re-erected 
nowhere but on its original site—not 
in the middle of a roundabout, for 
example, nor in a municipal play- 
ground, surrounded by palings. 
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courtesy of H.M. Ordnance Survey; and the engravings at 
the bottom of page 228 by kind permission (left) of O. 
Sanders & Co. and (right) of Lady Hurst. : 








THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW’S PLAN FOR OXFORD 


The increasing pressure of traffic in Oxford 
is forcing a climacteric change in the pattern 
of the town. The paradow is that the very 
agent which appears to be destroying the 
town may be the means of its salvation. 

There is an irreducible hardcore which is OXFORD, 
which must be maintained because it is splendid 
and unique and gives meaning to the rest. This 





hardcore lies to the north and south of the High. 
At present the traffic-choked High is dividing and 
fragmenting this core. The true function of the 
High is threefold. (1) It provides communication 
between Oxford and its University. (2) It is a 
Linear Forum. (This implies fair pedestrian use 
of the street and also that architectural display 
which binds the University together, illuminates it 
with a climax of collegiate scenery.) (8) It is 












Oxford's High Street. By relieving the High of its 
ARTERIAL traffic we can allow it to resume its 
true function. For a relief road to work it must be 
close enough to the road relieved to act as a work- 
able alternative. It cannot if it is half a mile away. 
If it were it would not be local, or immediate, 
enough to sieve out the central traffic. It would be 
ignored and the problem would remain. 

If this is agreed then there is only one route the 
relief road can take and that is from the Plain to 
St. Aldate’s across Christ Church Meadow. The 
essential crossing at Carfax would therefore have 
to be reconstituted farther south. 

At this point the latent drama of the situation 
becomes obvious. The High relieved becomes 
the spine of the University and where the Uni- 
versity stops it stops. It stops at Magdalen Tower 
and here nature and topography cry out to be 
used, for by joining (visually) Merton Field to 
Magdalen Deer Park and Mesopotamia we can 
surround this great limb of University with a 
continuous mantle of green. Seen from the new 
road (and it is from this road that travellers will 
observe Oxford) could there be a more dramatic 
introduction to a university city, as it skirts and 
leaves the green belt intact? Spires, walls and 
towers, unmistakably collegiate, set in a girdle of 
trees, meadows and rivulets which provide the 
necessary articulation between the observer and 
the University so that it can be comprehended and 
visually grasped as an organism. 

And when, later, the University precinct, .as it 
can now be properly called, is explored, the High 
has resumed its ancient and proper role of Linear 
Forum, a grave, heraldic display of stone enlivened 
by its function as High Street. To see this double 
picture, to see how both externally and internally 
this sharpening of the focus brings the University 
within the emoticnal grasp is the act of imagina- 
tion we ask. This is the solution of the paradox; we 
are being compelled to transform Oxford into the 
most lucid of university towns. 







Below, these two views, though not necessarilly ideals 
io be aimed at, illustrate the kind of quality that 
would result from the proposals. Inside, the Linear 
Forum. Outside, this is the viewpoint from the 
proposed road; the meadows and rivulets articulating 
between us and the University making it a com- 





Broad Walk, utilizing its trees and a projected new avenue-as screening. In order to contact between 
University and river the road would pass underground in Christ Church Meadow (dotted green line) and continue 
under St. Aldate’s to debouch on to a roundabout in the vicinity of Albert Street and Street. 





OXFORD RELIEVED 
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Left, Oxford as it is, Poe aage sd a Baer The High, acting as arterial road, explodes and shatters the 
University precinct. Right, ‘ord relieved. The new sweeps inio the town allowing both the green girdle 
to become a visual reali University to establish itself as a precinct illuminated by the High. This is the 
climacteric shift of pattern, a tremendous opportunity to establish the proper pattern between nature, university 
and town, 
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Above, the relief road proposed here, together with its necessary approach 
een. At the east the dominant road is to London, the Cowley and Iffley roads joining it by spurs employing two 
is. The road runs at high level across the Cherwell; thence it slopes down to ground level and runs south of 
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ramping down to the south of Broad e 
‘borrowed’ Magdalen Bridge, in this drawing, to 
carry the new road over the river in ‘or 

that it need not necessarily be something moi 
and strange, but in fact eae quite familiar. 
Below, standing over the tunnel looking east: 
new road is seen ramping down in front of 
leaving a sweep of meadow in the foreground 
link the colleges with the river. 
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Ambitious lands that seem to demand a grand manner of design, the West 
African countries were largely pioneered for English architecture by Fry, 
Drew and Partners (Architectural Review, May 1953). Notable among the 
offices who have subsequently designed for West Africa are James Cubitt and 
Partners, who have evolved for Kumasi College (which they discuss in the article 
below) and the other buildings on the following pages, their own equally original 
response to the climatic and social conditions of the area. 


Kumasi, the capital of the Ashanti, lies about 7° north of 
the equator in hilly, densely wooded country. It is in a sense 
cosmopolitan, like most big African cities. There is a con- 
siderable and relatively free coming and going of Africans of 
many tribes and nations—West Africa is not very passport- 
minded. The climate is oppressive, relative humidity extremely 
high, and the maximum sun temperatures as hot as those 
anywhere on the equator. Owing to the humidity, shade 
temperature does not exceed 96°F and the altitude—about 
900 feet—means fairly cool nights. The jungle is mainly 
secondary; that is to say the primary jungle had been cut down 
for farming in the past and the great trees have forced their 
way up through the banked and tangled lower vegetation. 

In Kumasi itself a European quarter has been developed 
around the Residency outside the town. Here there are park- 
like open spaces, not laid out with the eye of a Brown or a 
Repton, but pleasant enough. They give an idea of what 
can be done without great cost. At Aburi, further south, a 
Government agricultural station gives a better clue to what 
should be done on the College site. Here there are specimen 
trees from the tropics—teak and cocoa plantations, great 
clumps of spidery bamboo and sisal bushes. 

Landscaping was one of the first things we considered, 
perhaps by this confessing ourselves very English. Yet on a 
site of this extent, about 2} square miles, and with difficult 
siting problems for the actual buildings, it is probably sensible 
to bring the ground in to help. Already a number of temporary 
(sic) buildings occupied the best building land and their 
layout paid no attention to the final development of the 
site. The one peg to hang our coat on was a stream called 
the Wiwi, passing diagonally across the site, with a fair flow 
of water, clear in the dry season, muddy and ugly in the rains. 

Late in October, 1951, we were approached as to whether 
we would undertake the work of ‘architect-designed’ buildings. 
Having agreed, we were required as soon as possible to 


allocate zones for the various activities of the College, and 
particularly to make sketch designs for the large engineering 
workshops. We had then not set foot on the site but worked 
from survey drawings which proved remarkably accurate. 
There were, and are, two main architectural problems. 
The first was to select areas suitable for the main groups of 
buildings; that is, areas where the natural ground level would 
aid in placing the buildings facing north and south. This is 
essential both to get the advantage of the light prevailing 
south breeze and to prevent the heat of the §.E. and 8.W. sun 
from striking into the buildings. Secondly, some hundreds of 
individual buildings are required—there will finally be over 
200 staff bungalows alone. Architectural coherence could 
only be gained by visually relating the three main groups of 
buildings—the teaching area, halls of residence and the 
‘acropolis,’ this being the name given, for want of another, 
to the hill bearing the main group of ceremonial buildings. 
By dint of many set-up perspectives, a model, and observa- 
tion, where possible, on the site itself, we are reasonably 
satisfied that this grand scale for the three main groups will 
work satisfactorily. The treatment of the rest of the site is 
necessarily domestic, and should be a foil to the larger work. 
The interest of this is, we think, rather similar to that of 
several South American projects. In terms of capital cost it 
is not particularly large—at the most 34 million pounds, a 
relatively small sum compared with many other single 
buildings. Yet it is something which must be conceived 
and carried out in the ‘grand manner.’ We should not like to 
define exactly what this means, but we do not mean grandiose. 
Here is an opportunity to use every faculty of insight, skill 
and imagination, as well as downright common sense, to bring 
into harmony many buildings of different kinds and to 
create from them a whole which has one quality. Eschewing 
contemporary jargon, the word is ‘classic.’ Despite a thousand 
difficulties, we hope we shall eventually achieve this. 











te plan for Kumasi Technical College, when completed. 


ey: |, main teaching area. 2, halls of residence and dining rooms. 3, staff housing. 4, labourers’ g power station. 6, assembly hall and chapel 


‘, KUMASI COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


1, engineering workshops; the reinforced concrefe Y-beams suspend the 
A. workshops wooden roof, and the covered way runs rounds the perimeter. 
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Kumasi, capital of the Ashanti, and the second largest 
town of the Gold Coast, lies on hilly, densely wooded 
country about 7° north of the Equator, and has an 
oppressive climate. The area of the College site, which 
is about four miles outside the city, south of the main 
Accra-Kumasi road, is about 24} square miles and divided 
diagonally by a valley running roughly north-south. 

The first task was the allocation of zones for the 
various activities of the College: teaching, administra- 
tion and ceremonial, students’ residence, staff and 
labourers’ housing, etc.; and it was essential both to 
take advantage of the prevailing light southerly breezes 
and to prevent the S.E. and S.W. sun from shining into 
the buildings. Visual coherence could only be gained 
by relating the three main groups of buildings: teaching 
area, halls of residence and the ‘ Acropolis’, i.e. the hill 
bearing the ceremonial buildings. 

The engineering workshops in the teaching area 
(which were the first permanent buildings for the Col- 
lege to be completed) consist of a building 533 feet by 
100 feet, which includes a gap of 60 feet dividing the 
workshops into two parts of six and eight bays respec- 
tively. Construction is by a series of r.c. Y-beams at 
30-ft. centres, spanning the building on single lines of 
columns, which provide a means of clerestory lighting 
and ventilation over the whole floor area. The timber 
trussed flat roofs between the Y-beams are suspended 
from them by steel rods. The two end bays are roofed 





with flat r.c. slabs to provide longitudinal stiffening with 
the U-section edge beam which connects the Y-beams, 
and also forms a rain-water gutter. The clerestory con- 
tains individually controlled power-operated banks cf 
pivoted windows glazed with non-actinic glass, the 
windows moving through 135°. A covered way runs 
around the perimeter beneath the Y-beam overhangs. 
The wall below the canopy consists of continuous rows 
of pressed steel doors containing glazed panels and 
openings of small adjustable louvres, making it possible 
to open up entire sides to catch the breeze. In the west 
end only are there full-height sliding garage doors. The 
two types of floor finish are coloured granolithic cement 
screed, and tiles. The suspended timber trusses between 
the Y-beams are lined with acoustic plasterboard and a 
layer of resin-impregnated fibre glass on top. 

The pharmacy building is a large single-storey block, 
16 ft. high, and forms the central mass in the group, 
running east to west. The main entrance is approached 
from a raised terrace to the west 100 feet by 90 feet. 
Research laboratories and administration offices are 
grouped on a narrow mezzanine over the central corri- 
dor. A north-south wall divides the chemistry and metal- 
lurgy department from the rest of the building. Complex 
drainage and services are in ducts cast in r.c. floor slab. 
Drainage of chemicals is in acid-resistant earthenware 
channels discharging into a neutralizing chamber. Duct 
covers are timber and removable for easy maintenance 
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“Seale “of feet 


5, science blocks. 6, classroom block. 


2, general view of 
engineering workshops ; 
60-ft. gap between 
parts is visible, and end 
bay roofed with r.c. 
slab. 3, interior, showing 
rows of pressed steel 
doors and banks of 
windows above. 


key: |, workshop tlock. 2, workshop laboratories. 3 








B. lecture room block 


4, entrance 
room blo 
end (seen 


from the south 
tank and solid slab 
wall containing ducts 
are plainly seen in 
centre. 6, closer view 


of san 

scissors 

igainst lid . 

rooms are entered 
from balconies 


















































Cc. pharmacy block 


7, pharmacy building, occupying 
the central position in the main 
teaching area, seen along the 
causeway leading from the 
library. 8, south wall (north wall 
is similar) of block showing 
structural columns, at 25-ft. 
centres. 9, inside of block seen 
from mezzanine on which offices 
and research laboratories are 
placed. Ceiling height is 16 ft. 











and cleaning. The r.c. structure is independent of all the 
walls. Columns at 25-ft. centres carrying deep transverse 
beams form a colonnade on the north and south sides ; 
the mezzanine is carried on a double row of internal 
columns. The main transverse beams are all upstand 
to provide a flush soffit for visual and air-flow reasons. 
The lavatory blocks at the west are load-bearing block 
walls, and are roofed by a continuation of the mezzanine 
slab. The enclosed area is planned generally on a 3 ft. 
14 in. square grid uninterrugted by structural columns, 
to make possible a large degree of standardization in the 
joinery of walls and partitions. 

The general lecture-room block is at the north edge 
of the general teaching area, and is 336 feet long. The 
duplication of types and number of rooms indicated a 
building. The rooms are in the centre 
served on both sides by open galleries which assist as 


four-storey 


sun-breaks. A double scissor staircase rises from the 
main entrance, with a subsidiary staircase on the west 





end. All cross walls are solid and infilling walls con- 
sist of hand-operated metal louvres. Since this is the 
highest building on the site a large water tank has 
been incorporated on the roof and the vertical duct is 
housed in a solid slab wall. Construction is r.c. frame, 
with a perimeter ring beam from which the galleries 
on the upper floor are cantilevered. All electrical ser- 
vices are taken in the slab; punkah fans are installed 
in all classrooms. Walls are rendered and painted, and 
the floors are composition tiles and granolithic. 

The building and engineering classrooms and the 
advanced physics block contain lecture rooms and draw- 
ing offices. (The site will later contain two additional 
laboratory blocks.) The engineering building is of two 
storeys with open balcony access on the south. The 
physics building contains laboratories, dark rooms, etc., 
on the first floor, and tutorial rooms on the ground 
fioor. Both buildings have r.c. frame with infilled walls 
similar to those in the main classroom block. 














10, main teaching area from the north-east; lecture-room block 
to the right, the science block left and pharmacy block centre. 


D. housing 
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plan of type A novse. 
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plan of type B house. 
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key: |, kitchen. 2, yard. 3, bedroom. 4, living room, 5, boy’s room, 


\l, type ‘A’ staff housing, with 
three bedrooms and car-port on left 
of frontage. 12 and 13, type ‘B’ 
smaller houses with two bedrooms ; 
12 shows open impluvium in verandah 
roof and 13 banks of louvred 
windows. 





2. OFFICES AT ACCRA 












































section through Station Road site, Accra; 1.D.C. offices on the left. 
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14, inside open access 
corridor on south side of 
block. 15, general south 
view of offices showing 
louvred bays open and 


shut. 
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plan of Station Road site. 


key: 

1, 1.0.C. offices. 
2, Co-op. bark. 
3, offices. 

4, Co-op. store 
5, C.M.B. offices. 
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scale of feet 





The block of offices was originally intended to form 
part of a larger scheme consisting of a Co-operative 
bank and store, offices for the Industrial Development 
Corporation, for the Cocoa Marketing Board, and for 
other semi-governmental organizations. Its hill site is 
one of the finest in Accra, with a view over the city 
towards the sea. The four-storey block houses the 
directors and staff of the Government I.D.C. and person- 
nel of affiliated organisations. The ground floor and 
mezzanine are used as a showroom for furniture and 








other manufactures made in I.D.C. factories; the flat 
roof is used for open-air film shows and receptions. The 
upper floors are served by a lift. The construction is r.c. 
frame with hollow-tile floors and sandcrete block infill 
walls. The open access corridors on the south side are 
clad entirely with vertical louvres, of which each bay 
can be separately hand controlled. Since the I.D.C. build- 
ing was completed in 1953, a five-storey Co-operative 
bank has been begun, and additions to the original 


project are contemplated. 


MEMORIAL HALL AT ACCRA 


6, south (entrance) front of hall, which is constructed largely 
fF local timbers. 
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This small assembly hall, built as a memorial to Gold 
Coast personnel killed during the last war, is sited near 
the centre of Accra and contains a foyer and bar, offices, 
cloakrooms, and a small flat for a resident secretary. 
The building is largely in local timbers, though lami- 
nated roof trusses were made for economy reasons in 
Holland and shipped out to Accra. 















key: |, hall, 2, f ng room, 5, offices , 


6, bar. 7, car-port 
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17, interior of entrance foyer to Memorial Hall 





4. HOUSING Facing page, top, Library Board bungalow, 


Accra. Bottom left, and right, above, examples 
of different types of bungalows in the Volta 
River project. Right, extreme bottom, the Hardy 


aie guest house. a 
: E 
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library board bungalow, ground floor. type house, Volta River project. guest house at Accra, 
key: |, toy’s room. 2, yard. 3, kitchen. 4, garage. 5, dining room. 6, living room. 7, study. 8, car park. 9, bedroom. 10, dressing room. ||, patie 
Library Board bungalow of a plan for a new residential area. There are some 
The bungalow has a r.c. frame with sandcrete block twenty houses in all, which were built under a cost-plus 
infillings, perforated concrete blocks and various types contract, since at the time it was virtually impossible to 
of timber panel. The ground floor is cement paved ; other get any contractor to give firm estimates. They were the 
floor finishes are semastic tiles. Joinery is painted or first (in 1951) to be designed by Cubitt’s in Accra. 






polished hardwood. 






Guest house at Accra 

This small bungalow, consisting of two rooms, is bui!t 

Volta River project in the grounds of an existing house for the use of house 
These houses, consisting of two types, were intended guests. Two special features are the slatted timber 
to house senior officials concerned with the planning of ceiling slung beneath the r.c. beams, thus giving perma- 
the Volta River project and Tema harbour. The site is nent cross ventilation below the roof, and the use 
some distance from Accra, near the airport, and is part throughout of standard glass adjustable louvres. 








































































































5. SCHOOL AT SEKONDI 





The main axis of the site runs north to south, and an 
over-all southward slope makes the most of the breeze 
from the south. Each school had to be kept as a quite 
separate group, yet retaining common services and 
approach road. There is no main electricity or drainage, 
but the water supply is to be made available before 
the completion of the contract. 

In the residential Teacher Training College the assem- 
bly hall serves both as a covered assembly area and a 
dining room for 120 students, its plan being therefore 
largely dictated by the layout of the kitchen, stores, etc. 
Ventilation is by use of pivoted doors and flaps and per- 
forated blockwork walls. Deep timber trusses give a 
maximum depth of ventilated space between the roof 
coverings and the hall and kitchen ceiling. A slatted 
soffit throughout the whole length of the building allows 
a free passage of air through the trusses. 

Three dormitory blocks for 40 students each are 
allowed for this college giving the required proportion 
of 40 female to 80 male students. Lavatories with luggage 
storage are provided for each floor in a block separated 


22, secondary day school classroom block, with staircase 
tower. 23, west end of science block, showing access 
staircase and lavatory block through covered way. 24, the 
same, general views from north and 25, from south. 
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from the dormitories by the main access staircase. Self- 
contained accommodation for a housemaster was placed 
adjacent to the dormitories. The classroom block of the 
college is designed on a standard bay so that panel 
infillings are completely interchangeable. The flat roof 
has a 3-ft. overhang to the south to give adequate pro- 
tection from the sun, while the north elevation has a 
6-ft. overhang combining the necessary sun break with a 
covered access way. In the secondary day school the 
classroom blocks are on similar lines, the only feature 
peculiar to them being the staircase tower on one of 
them which also supports the main water supply tank 
for the school. 

The structure generally is r.c., and flat roofs are used 
throughout. Single-storey buildings are normally a com- 
bination of load-bearing wall and r.c. frames with a 
simple solid r.c. roof. Two-storey buildings are fully 
framed r.c. structures with non-load-bearing partitions 
and infilling. Load-bearing walls are carried on strip 
foundations, and a lightly reinforced toe is always pro- 
vided in place of a ground beam to the slab periphery. 
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Teachers’ Training College Secondary Day School 
|, dormitories. 


5, staff housing. 
2, staff housinz. 6, science block, 
3, assembly hall. 7, classrooms. 
4, classrooms, 








5.5 LIBRARY AT SEKONDI 


The library plan is H-shaped with the lending library 


in the southern bar and the reference in the northern 
In the connecting link is a corridor, with office and w.c 


7 


on one side. Parallel to it on the west side is a balcony 
26, the north-south retaining wall, centre. 
reduces the considerable slope of the site 


lined with sun-breakers for sitting out. The courtyard 
to two terraces. The balcony is seen left. 


on the east side is used by vans supplying books. 
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The Egyptian style came late among the revivals. The Egyptian Hall in revival is not as simple as may be thought. It is easily traced bai k 0 
Piccadilly, by P. F. Robinson, 1, was built in 1812 and Foulston’s Library Piranesi’s Cammini, published in 1769, but what were Piranesi’s sou.'ces 
at Devonport (which still stands), 2, in 1823. The origin of the That is the subject of the investigation conducted on the following p:.ges ' 
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‘Piranesi will go down to posterity with 
deserved reputation, in spite of his Egyptian 
and other whimsies, and his gusto of archi- 
tecture flowing out of the same cloacus as 
Borromini’s, and other hairbrained moderns.’ 

—James Barry to Edmund Burke, 
April 8, 1769.1 


The Egyptian Hall and the nine- 
teenth century 


In 1812 Edward Bullock opened 
his Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly, 1, 
@ permanent side-show where 32 
stuffed monkeys and 11 stuffed sea 
lions could be seen side by side with 
‘an exquisite model in rice paste of 
the death of Voltaire by Monsieur 
Oudon,’ a Holy Family done in 
wool, Mexican curiosities and an 
Egyptian mummy.? The architect 
of the facade was P. F. Robinson,* 
and _ it vas one of his first 
buildings of consequence. The Sale 
Room was not by him but by 
Papworth, as appears from an 
illustration in Ackermann’s Re- 


1The Works of James Barry, 1809, vol. I, 
p. 163. 


2 See A Companion to Mr. Bullock’s 
London Museum and Pantherion . . . now open 
for public inspection in the Egyptian Temple . . . 
in Piccadilly, London, 1812. Also H. Honour 
in Country Infe, vol. CXV, 1954, p. 38, etc. 

3? Robinson (1776-1858), who had been 
supervising assistant to Porden on the 
Moorish stables at Brighton, and later 
published two successful pattern books of 
Tudor houses and of cottages, is known for 
his work at Leamington. He built York 
Castle in Doric, Trelissick in Cornwall 
in Ionic, and in the chalet style at the 
Swiss Cottage in Regent’s Park. 





3, the Egyptian house in Penzance, copied from 
P. F. Robinson’s Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly. 
It still survives. 
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pository dated 1819.4 

The Egyptian Hall, and especially 
Robinson’s facade, set a fashion, 
but it also followed a fashion. The 
great Sir John Soane disapproved 
of the fashion. ‘What,’ he exclaimed, 
‘can be more puerile and unsuccessful 
than the paltry attempt to imitate 
the character and form of their 
[the Egyptians’] works in small and 
confined spaces; and yet, such is the 
prevalence of that monster, Fashion, 
and such the rage for novelty, that 
we frequently see attempts of this 
kind by way of decoration.’5 

Amongst the progeny of the 
Egyptian Hall Foulston’s Library at 
Devonport, 2, of 1823, and the 
Egyptian House at Penzance, 3, 
of c. 1830 are copies rather than 
imitations. But what did Robinson 
himself imitate? The familiar answer 
is a French vogue started by 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign. The 
campaign took place in 1798. Vivant 
Denon published his Voyage dans la 
Basse et ia Haute Egypte, 4, in 1802. 


> 


4, an engraving of the entrance to the temple at 
Luxor published by Denon in his Egypte of 
1802, following Napoleon's campaign of 1798. 


In 1807 Thomas Hope, enthusiastic 
follower of the Parisian Empire 
style illustrated Egyptian furniture 
and decoration, 5, in his Household 
Furniture, and Percier and Fontaine, 
4Second Series VIII, 153, according to 
information kindly communicated by Mr. 
Stratton Davis. Papworth, the architect of 
Cheltenham, in 1827 provided Bullock with 
plans for a new town to be called Hygeia, 
which Bullock who had gone to America 
intended to build on land which he owned 
on the Ohio River in Kentucky. (See S. 
Giedion: Space, Time and Architecture, first 
edition, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, pp. 505 and 
0.) 


5 Lectures on Architecture, ed. A. T. 
Bolton, Sir John Soane’s Museum Publica- 
tions, No. 14, 1929. The Lectures were 
delivered between 1809 and 1836. 





Napoleon’s favourite architects and 
decorators, also used egyptianisms.*® 
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5, Thomas Hope, who published his Household 
Furniture in 1807, introduced several designs 
in the Egyptian taste. 


6In their Receuil de décorationes in- 
terieures of 1812. There is only one example, 
a ‘secrétaire exécuté pour M.V. & Amsterdam’ 
—the town where Thomas Hope came from. 
Two years earlier Soane’s pupil, J. M. Gandy, 
in his Rural Architect had suggested and 
illustrated ‘Lodges after the model of the 
Egyptian Entrances to their temples.’ 





That far the story is well known 
and seems convincing. The echoes 
of the early nineteenth-century 
fashion of Paris and London can be 
heard in the English provinces 
and as far away as America. Egypt 
was associated with mystery and 
the cult-of the dead, with ‘immense 
grandeur’ and ‘magnitude,’ the 


i oa 


7, the facade of John Marshall's flaz-spinning 
mill at Leeds of c. 1843 is inspired by the 
temple of Dendera. 


‘colossal,’ the ‘uniform and monoton- 
ous,’ the ‘awful and majestic,’ 6. 
All these terms are applied by 
Soane to Egyptian architecture.’ 
But Egypt also conjured up huge 
masses of stone and overpowering 
might, and so Masonic Lodges, 
cemeteries, law courts and prisons 





7 See Lectures, pp. 20-21. 


6, John Martin, the painter of phantasmagoria, grandeur and the colossal, made use of the new 
fashion irrespective of historical necessity or truth, as in the Feast of Esther, 














The Egyptian revival as seen in early nineteenth-century buildings in Britain and America. 


——— architecture, because of the cult of the o— amongst the Egyptians, became associated 
A cemeteries. 9, Stoke Newington, London (1840). 13, New Haven, Connecticut (1845-8). 
Pugin in his Apology for the Revival of Christian Architecture castigates this same fashion, 10. 
As the seat of wisdom and mystery Egypt provided the style for Masonic ry 8, we Lines, 
poo from Denon. Court es also took on the Egyptian costume. e of its 
ion with the majestic. 11, Count; aa House, Newark, N.J. T1837 12, ae Tombe, 

New Ye York. (1836-38) both by John Havi 
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took to Egyptian borrowings, 8-13 
(alongside). Other buildings occasion- 
ally participated too. The Egyptian 
Hall in Piccadilly and its offspring 
are an example.® 

Another is the remarkable flax- 
spinning mill of John Marshall at 
Leeds, 7. This, with its Egyptian 
temple facades, its chimney-stack 
in form of an obelisk, its iron 
columns and brick arches inside, 
and its original roof garden (with 
drainage inside the columns) is not 
datable with precision, but probably 
belongs to the year 1843.°® 


Egyptiana in the eighteenth 
century 


But the Egyptian Revival of 
1800-1840 cannot be the whole 
story, or else how could one explain 
those cases of Egypticism in England 
and on the Continent which can 
with certainty be dated before 
Denon? They are not frequent, but 
by no means exceedingly rare. Thus, 

eee | 
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14, a design for a candelabra made for Henry 
Holland by C. H. Tatham in 1796, just before 
Napoleon’s campaign. Originally at Carlton 
House, it is now at Buckingham Palace. 


for example, a pair of candelabra 
at Buckingham Palace, 14, which 
come from Carlton House is decorated 
with Egyptian figures.1° They were 
designed for Henry Holland by 
Charles Heathcote Tatham, an in- 
teresting architect not yet sufficiently 
appreciated. He was in Italy in 
1796 and sent the design from there. 
In about 1779, the younger Dance 
made some designs for Shelbourne 
House which included a fireplace 
with two Egyptian figures, and in 
1778 Soane published an ‘Egyptian 
temple’ in his Designs in Architecture. 

Similarly for France, Hautecoeur 
in his invaluable Histoire de larchi- 


8 One case of direct American offspring 
must be recorded, the Bazaar and Casino of 
Mrs. Frances Milton Trollope at Cincinnati 
opened at the end of the twenties, it seems. 

" Una be was a friend of the Bullocks 
(see Una Pope Hennessy: Three English 
in America London, 1929, p. 70). 
Alexander Jackson Davis incidentally claims 
in his diary to have ‘introduced into the 
United States the Egyptian fashion, by 
exhibiting designs at the National Academy 
of Design in 1829.’ (See R. H. Newton: 
Town and Davis, New York, 1942, p. 61.) 


In that year it was described in the 
Penny Magazine, p. 503. The details, we 
read there, were ‘ derived from the drawings 
and designs of Bonomi and David Roberts.’ 
The younger Bonomi (1796-1878) was an 
architect and had been in Egypt in 1824-33 
and again in 1242. David Roberts (1796-1864) 
is known as a painter cf architectural 
subjects. He published books on the Holy 
Land, Syria, Arabia, Egypt and Nubia in 
1842 and in 1846-49. We owe the reference 
to the On | noma and to the literature 
on it to Mr. C. Sharp. 


on Lista in H. Clifford Smith, 
Palace, London, 1981, pl. 109. 














tecture c en France“ quotes a 
number of examples of the ’eighties.12 
In Italy the best known examples 
are the decoration of the Camera 
dei Papiri in the Vatican Library 
by Anton Raphael Mengs, 15, done 
about 1770, and the prominent use 
of two Egyptian figures to flank 
a doorway in the Museo Pio-Clemen- 
tino in the Vatican. The two figures 
came from Tivoli and will later on 
occupy us a good deal. In addition a 
book published in 1787 described a 
part of the gardens of the Venetian 
senator Angelo Querini’s Villa Alti- 
chiero, near Padua, in which some 
pieces of Egyptian sculpture were 
displayed. The owner had given it 
the name Canope. Canope was a 
town in Egypt, and the Emperor 
Hadrian had taken over its name for 
the Egyptian part of his villa near 
Tivoli.* 

Now in most of these cases the 
attitude to Egypt is patently different 
from that of the early nineteenth 
century. The sense of portentous 
might of Egyptian masonry and 
details does not seem to be present. 
Indeed no coherent conception of a 
specific Egyptian character seems 
present at all. Forms are used for the 
fun of using them. The intention 
of the odd garden pavilion or fireplace 
is additional variety rather than a 
statement of mood. The age of 
Strawberry Hill and Chinoiserie 
allowed entry to Egyptian forms as 
yet another piece of exotic enter- 
tainment not different in kind from 
the Pagoda, the Mosque and the 
Alhambra in the grounds of Kew or 
indeed the prostyle Greek Doric 
temple at Hagley.* 


Piranesi 


Two questions, however, remain. 
Where did information come from 
which enabled designers to do 
Neo-Egyptian, and who started the 
Rococo fashion as against the early 
nineteenth century Romantic 
fashion? The second question must 
be answered first, and can be 
answered in full. The source of the 
fashion, as of many others, is 
Piranesi. His Caffé Inglese in the 
Piazza di Spagna in Rome, 16, dates 
from about 1760, and its walls were 
crowded with Egyptian motifs 
assembled no doubt largely for the 
fun of it, and his Cammini came out 
in 1769 and have quite a number 
of Egyptian specimens, 17, 18. Here 
we have indeed a primary source;'* 
for Piranesi himself wrote a letter on 
November 13, 1768, to Thomas 
Hollis which is now at the Society 
of Antiquaries attached to their 
copy of the Cammini. In this he 





11 Paris, 1943-1953; 5 volumes in 7 parts. 
The pertinent volumes are 4 and 5. 

12 For instance, a salon of 1786 in a 

as house of the Place Vendéme, a 

temple front in the park of Etupes by 

r, dated 1787, and another temple 

front used by Desprez for the decoration of 
a play staged in Sweden in 1787 

13 Mme. J. W. C. D. R.: Altichiero, Padua, 
1787. The authoress is Justine Wynne, 
Countess de Rosenberg. Count Rosenberg 
had been Austrian Ambassador in Venice. 
Before she married him, she had been one of 
Casanova’s innumerable mistresses, and 
before that she was pursued by Andrea 
Memmo, a Venetian pelsislon who followed 
her as far as Paris. Memmo, apart from 
being the editor of that interest: ting archi- 
tectural theorist, the Padre Lodoli, was 
one of the earliest Venetian freemasons, 
having been initiated by Casanova. The 
immediate cause of Casanova’s arrest and 
confinement to the Piombi was this very 
initiation. 

14The Villa Altichiero had, apart from 
the Canope, 2 Chinese Pavilion and a Bois 
de Young. 

15 The literature on Piranesi is too exten- 
sive to be quoted here. The most recent book 
is Hylton Thomas on Piranesi’s drawings 
(London, 1954). This contains a bibliography. 

ference must also be made 2 a corre- 

mdence in The Times Literary Supplement 
( une 26 to July 31, 1063) 8 propos an article 
published on February 138. 
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Napoleon’s Egyptian 
campaign cannot have 
been the only source for 
a revival of the Egyptian 
style, since Mengs about 
1770 aptly decorated the 
Camera dei Papiri of the 
Vatican Library with 
sphinzes and caryatids, 
15. Still earlier Piranesi 
Sollowed only his fancy 
when in 1760 he covered 
the Caffe Inglese in 
Rome, today only known 
rom his Cammini 
(1769), with Egyptian 
sculpture and  hiero- 
glyphs, adding pyramid 
landscapes, 16. Obelisks 
with hieroglyphs, sculp- 
ture and Egyptian 
symbols can also be 
found adorning several 
of the fireplaces in the 
same publication, 17, 18. 


writes: ‘Vederete in quest’ Opera 
usato cid che peranche in questo 
genere non era conosciuto. L’Archi- 
tettura Egiziana, per la prima 
volta apparisce; la prima _ volta, 
dico, perché in ora il mondo ha 
sempre creduto non esservi altro che 
piramidi, guglie, e giganti, escludendo 
non esservi parti sufficienti per 
adornare e sostenere questo sistema 
d’architettura.’ 

Here then is the Egyptian 
Revival as a capriccio, in the sense 
in which Tiepolo etched capricci and 
Guardi painted capricci, and in 
which the term went on to Goya 
and his famous series of the Caprichos. 
The capriccio is a Rococo form, and 
Piranesi’s Egyptian may indeed be 
called a Rococo-Egyptian, if one 
takes a broad enough view of the 
possibilities of the Rococo. A style 
which comprises Neumann’s archi- 
tecture can well comprise Piranesi’s 
Carceri and even the grandest of 
his Roman visions. That this inter- 
pretation of his Egyptian revival has 
nothing outré or far-fetched is borne 
out by two characteristic references, 
one caused no doubt by the Cam- 
mini, the other curiously anticipating 
them. 

The younger Blondel in volume III 
of his Cours d’ Architecture published 
in 1772 writes this—a passage of the 
greatest interest indeed: ‘I] y a 
plusieurs années qu’il sembloit que 
notre siécle était celui des Rocailles; 
aujourd’hui sans trop savoir pourquoi, 
il en est autrement. Alors le goat Grec 
et Romain nous paroissoit froid, 
monotone: & présent, nous affectors 
la charge de la plupart des savantes 
productions de ces Peuples; et, sans 
trop y réfiéchir, nous prétendons 
que les autres Nations s’assujetassent 
& faire usage de notre maniére de 
décorer, soit que nous imitions, dans 
nos appartements, la bissarreries des 
ornaments de Pekin, soit que nous 
ramenions, dans lordonnance ex- 
terieure de nos édifices le godt 
pesant des premiéres inventions de 
Memphis. . . . Il ne nous reste plus 
qu’a introduire le goat gothique dans 
notre Architecture, et peut-étre n’en 
sommes-nous pas éloignés.”1* In 
1757 Sir William Chambers in the 
Preface to his book on Chinese 
Buildings quoted the use made oi 
Egyptian pieces by Hadrian in the 
Canope of his villa near Tivoli as 
classical authority on the strength 
of which we also should be permitted 
to indulge in innovations for the 
sake of variety. The innovations he 
then recommends are Chinese motifs. 
We shall have to revert to Hadrian’s 
villa later. 

For the moment, what is im- 
portant is that China and Egypt are 
linked in both these passages,'? 
and that both passages are clearly 
Rococo in their way of arguing. 
Blonde]’s remark is his shocked 
answer to Piranesi’s Cammini with 
their actual revival of Egyptian 
forms, Chambers’s remark is no 
more than a suggestion of a potential 
revival, based on an actual revival 
sixteen hundred and fifty years ago. 

But what are the links between 
Hadrian’s and Piranesi’s revival, 
if any exist? Evidently the pre- 
history of Neo-Egyptian must be 
traced back much further than is 
usually done, and that is what this 
article sets out to do in a very 
tentative and provisional way. 

16 Vol. III., p. LVIII. 

17 Hautecoeur refers once or twice to 
Cornelius Pauw’s Recherches Philosophiques 
sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois, 1773, a 
book read e.g. by Goethe. The idea must 
however be older; for Stukeley in 1743 
asserted a common principle for Chinese 
script and Egyptian hieroglyphs (see W. R. 
Dawson, in Studies pri too F. i. 
Griffith, London, 1932). Soufflot in 1741 
regarded it even as ble that the 
Egyptians were a Chinese colony. (See J. 
Mondain Monval: Seufflot, 1918, p. 98.) 





Egypt in Greece and Rome 


It could, of course, start in ancient 
Greece and with the acceptance of 
Isis and other Egyptian deities into 
the Greek Pantheon. Isis was con- 
sidered the daughter of Chronos or 
Hermes or Prometheus and identified 
with Ceres or the many-breasted 
Diana of Ephesus or indeed more 
generally with Nature. Rome had an 
Iseum and Pompeii had _ one. 





19, the Romans, whose empire included Egvrt, 
Srequently borrowed from her art; here is an 
engraving after the figure representing the 
Nile, whose left arm rests on a sphinz. 


Caracalla used Egyptian motifs in 
capitals in his Baths and may have 
built a Serapeum. Other Roman 
Emperors brought obelisks from 
Egypt and re-erected them. There 
were also pieces of Egyptian sculpture 
and copies from them. The most 
famous display has been mentioned 
already twice: Hadrian’s Canope in 
his villa near Tivoli. Sphinxes were 
known widely, and one of the best- 
known works of Roman sculpture, 
the reclining figure of Father Nile 
now in the Vatican Museum, 19, 
rests his elbow on a sphinx; whether 
such tombs as the pyramid of 
Cestius or the Sepulchrum Scipionum 
(also known as the Meta Romuli) 
were designed in imitation of 
Egyptian Pyramids cannot now be 
said with certainty. They are 
slenderer in shape and stand midway 
between an obelisk and a pyramid. 
Roman writers knew a great deal 
about Egypt, which is not surprising, 
as the principal monuments of her 
art and architecture lay within the 


boundaries of the Empire. And as 
the works of Pliny, of Diodorus 
Siculus (temp. Augustus) and of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (fourth 


century A.D.) were used in the early 
Middle Ages and rediscovered in the 
Renaissance, so knowledge of Egypt 
also continued and reappeared. 


Middle Ages 


Amongst the Fathers of the 
Church Eusebius and Gregory of 
Nazianzus say much about Egypt, 
and in the seventh century Isidore 
of Seville in his Etymologies, the most 
popular early medieval encyclopedia, 
mentions hieroglyphs and obelisks 
and (as a ‘genus sepulcrorum’) 
pyramids.!* But after the conquest of 
Egypt by the Mohametans in 642 

18In Migne’s Patrologia Latina, Vol. 82, 
coll. 552 and 654. 





20, a sphinz at Viterbo signed and dated: Fra 
Pas , 1279. It demonstrates an interest 
in things Egyptian at a surprisingly early date. 





knowledge of the country and its 
monuments naturally grew dimmer. 


However, certain works of the 
Egyptians remained visible in Rome 
—notably the obelisk now in the 
Piazza di S. Pietro. This stood all 
through the Middle Ages just East 
of the two round chapels which were 
added on the south side of Old St. 
Peter’s. So some interest in the 
curious nature of Egyptian culture 
and script must have kept alive. 
For otherwise how could one account 
for the re-use of the Egyptian 
capitals of the Baths of Caracalla, 
when the church of S.M. in Trastevere 
was built in the twelfth century, and 
for the earliest case of an Egyptian 
revival which has so far come to 
light, the completely solitary and 
unconnected appearance of four 
sphinxes carved in Central Italy in 
the thirteenth century? One of them, 
20, is now in the museum at Viterbo 
and others are at Civita Castellana 
and in the Cloister of S. Giovanni in 
Laterano in Rome.'*® They are by 
Cosmati decorators, that at Viterbo 
being signed ‘Fra Pasquale, 1279.’ 

Travellers on their way to and 
from the Holy Places occasionally 
touched Egypt, and the tales of 
those from France have been collected 
by J. M. Carré.2° They have not 
much to tell us. But they mention 
the ‘sepultures des rois d’Egypte 
qui on nommait piramides’ and the 
‘statue d’Isis’ nearby ‘qui se mon- 
strait plus haute que les tours de 
Nostre Dame de Paris.’?! It seems 
from Carré’s book that the great 
pyramid was entered by a traveller 
for the first time in 1504.22 At the 
same time in Rome a few of the many 
Egyptian pieces brought by the 
Emperors for the purpose of the 
cult of Isis began to reappear 
prominently; for instance, when the 
church of S. Maria sopra Minerva 
was rebuilt in 1347.73 At the same 
time an Egyptian cynocephalus was 
copied in Rome. But in none of these 
scattered pieces of evidence con- 
cerning Egypt can one discover any 
special interest in Egyptology. That 
changed with the coming of the 
Renaissance.** 


Quattrocento 


The first fact which must be 
recorded is Chiistoforo de Buondel- 
monte’s discovery in 1419 of the 
so-called Horapolio, a fifth-century 
Greek text on hieroglyphs.?5 What 
Buondelmonte discovered was a 
fourteenth-century transcript or 
version of the book. He found it 
on the island of Andros in the 
Aegean. The book had an enormous 
influence on Egyptological studies 
in the fifteenth century and after. 
Ficino translated it into Italian in 
1463. The translation was printed 
in 1471, the Greek text (by Aldus) in 
1505. Scholars thought that here 
at last they had found the key to the 





19 For S.M. in Trastevere see " Arehi- 
tektonische Studien des Kais. Dtsch. Archaeol. 
Inst., Heft ILI, 1889, p. 77. For Viterbo, etc., 
see A. Venturi: Storia dell’Arte Italiana, 
Vol. III, Milan, 1904, pp. 796, etc. 

20 Voyageurs et écrivains francais en 
Egypte, Cairo, 1932. 

21 Le Voyage d’outremer de Jean Thenaud, 
etc., ed. C. Schefer, Paris, 1884, pp. 53-54. 
Thenaud travelled in 1511. 

22 Carré, Vol. 1, p. 6, note ii. 

23 See K. Giehlow: Die Hieroglyphenkunde 
des Humanismus, in Jahrbuch der kunst- 
historischen Sammlungen des Allerhichsten 
Kaiserhauses, Vol. XXXII, 1915, an 
extremely valuable paper of which we have 
made much use on this and the following 
page. 

24 For the next paragraphs see, apart from 
Giehlow’s paper, the book by L. Volkmann; 
Bilderschriften der Renaissance, Leipzig, 
1923 


25 The Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor Glanville, kindly drew our 
attention to F. Sbordone: Hort Apollonis 

wt og Naples, 1940. We are very 
grateful to the Provost for having looked 
through our article before it went to press. 
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mysteries of Egyptian wisdom.** 
For an idea that Egypt held the 
secret of much magic and wisdom 
seems never to have disappeared 
completely. So it was most welcome 
when Poggio Bracciolini came across 
a manuscript of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus in a German library. Niccolo 
Niccoli copied it with his own hands. 
A little later Poggio also translated 
parts of Diodorus Siculus. 

The next important date is 1435, 
the year when Ciriaco d’Ancona set 
out for Egypt, probably on a trading 
enterprise. His humanist friends, 
however, asked him to look for 
inscriptions, and he found near the 
largest of the pyramids of Gizeh an 
inscription which he sent to Florence. 
At about the same time Alberti, 
always in the forefront of humanist 
interests, mentioned in his De Re 
Aedificatoria pyramids, obelisks 
(though only in passing) and hiero- 
glyphs.?? They also occur in Flavio 
Biondo’s Roma Instaurata, which was 
completed in 1446. For concurrently 
there was a growth of interest in 
Rome in the surviving documents 
of Egyptian art.?® 

In consequence of this interest 
Egyptian motifs were occasionally 
introduced by Quattrocento artists 
into their works. Amongst the 
earliest are the pyramid in the back- 
ground of Ghiberti’s Gates of Paradise 
in the second of his bronze doors of 
the Baptistery in Florence, 21, 
(1425-52),?® and the obelisks on 
Pisanello’s medal of John VII 
Palaeologus (1438-39) and on other 
medals of his. After 1450 and 
especially after 1480 cases get more 
frequent. But the two only im- 
portant ones still concern original 
Egyptian pieces re-used in Quattro- 
cento contexts and not Egyptian 
motifs re-created by Italian artists. 
The first refers to the foundation 
of the Capitoline Museum by Sixtus 
IV about 1475. He exhibited there 
two sphinxes of basalt.*° The second 
is the re-erection at the portal of 
the Episcopal Palace at Tivoli of the 
two caryatids, 22, probably from 
Hadrian’s Canope. They are those 
already mentioned as now being at 
the Museo Pio-Clementino.*! The re- 
erection was, it seems, due to Pius IV 





26 See J. Seznec: Survival of the Pagan 
Gods, Bollingen Series, Vol. 38, New York, 
1953, p. 100, etec.; also the late Fritz Saxl’s 
unpublished lecture on the Appartamento 
Borgia. 


27 Book VIII, chapters 2 and 4. 


28The Anonimo Magliabecchiano for 
instance noticed about 1410-15 a ‘Julia’ 
near the Porta Salaria, and a Julia is a 
guglia or an obelisk. He also mentions an 
obelisk in the Circus Maximus which was 
still half-covered by debris. Poggio in his 
Historia de Varietate Fortunae speaks of 
obelisks in the Hippodrome (i.e., the Circus 
Maximus), and on the Capitol, "apart from 
the one by St. Peter’s (ed. Paris, 1723, p. 20); 
of Pius II—so Miss Ruth Olitzky informs us— 
it is recorded that he ordered some obelisks 
to be unearthed (see Campana’s Vita, in 
Muratori, Rev. Ital. Script., U1, 2, Pt. 1, 982). 
Even a little earlier Nicholas V, the first 
humanist on the Papal throne, intended to 
re-erect the obelisk of Old St. Peter’s in front 
of his new church to be rebuilt in the 
Renaissance style. The reason for this 
intention was that the obelisk was con- 
sidered a witness of the martyrdom of St. 
Peter. Paul II took this legacy over, and of 
Raphael it is known that he offered to 
transport an obelisk from the Mausoleum of 
Augustus to St. Peter’s for 90,000 ducats 
(see V. Golzio: Raffaello, Citta del Vaticano, 
1936, p. 101, from the diary of the Venetian 
ambassador’ Marino Sanuto). However, 
nothing happened, until finally in 1586 
Fontana re-erected the obelisk of St. Peter, 
and of this more will be said later. 


29 But Professor E. Wind has recently 
tried to explain the pyramid here as an echo 
of Origen's idea of Noah’s Ark as a pyramid— 
a mathematical-mystical fantasy already 
refuted in the twelfth century by Hugh of 
St. Victor. See Studies in Art and Literature 
Sor Bella de Costa Greene, Princeton, 1954, 
p. 419. 


30 See E. Miintz: Raphael, Paris, 
p. 590, from Fulvio'’s Antig. Urbis. 

31 See E. Visconti: Museo Pio-Clementino, 
1784, col. 2. 
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(1458-64).* They were drawn by 
Giuliano da Sangallo towards the 
end of the century.** 


High Renaissance and Mannerism 


In paintings of the late Quattro- 
cento and Early Cinquecento 
Egyptian motifs appear more often 
than one usually realises. They are 
easily overlooked, because they are 
nowhere given prominence. Examples 
are the hieroglyphs in Mantegna’s 
frieze in the Triumph of Caesar, 
various motifs in  Pinturicchio’s 
decoration of the Appartamento 
Borgia in the Vatican Palace (1493- 
95);** and obelisks as well as hiero- 
glyphs in the Hypnerotomachia 
Polifili, 23, that most exquisitely 
illustrated of early Venetian books. 
The Hypnerotomachia came out in 
1498, and one immediate derivation 
from it, recently established by Dr. 
Gombrich, carries us over from the 
Quattrocento to the Cinquecento. 

Bramante, the architect who 
turned the Early into the High 



































23, an elephant with an obelisk from the 
Hypnerotomachia Polifili of 1499—a modest 


Sorerunner of Bernini's much grander structure. 


Renaissance, intended to put up 
on the Belvedere in the Vatican an 
inscription in  pseudo-hieroglyphs 
commemorating Julius Il and him- 
self. The technique of these pseudo- 
hieroglyphs was clearly to be that 
of an inscription printed and de- 
ciphered in the Hypnerotomachia. 
Bramante also—a sign of a much 
deeper concern with Egypt—intended 
at one stage to turn the axis of his 
new church of St. Peter’s by ninety 
degrees for no other reason but to 
have the old obelisk in front of the 
new church. Fontana in the end 
achieved this nearly a hundred years 
later, by shifting not the church but 
the obelisk.*5 





32 The Villa Adriana is mentioned for the 
first time in the Renaissance in Flavio 
Biondo’s Italia Illustrata, 1450. See H. 
Winnefeld: Die Villa des —— in Jahrb. d. 
deutschen Archdol. Inst., Erganzungsheft, 
Berlin, 1895, specially pp. 7 ete. 

33 Giuliano also drew an obelisk with 
hieroglyphs (Bayonne Museum). 

34 These are based on Nanni da Viterbo, 
whose activities were discussed by Professor 
Saxl (see note 26). Nanni fabricated a 
family tree for the Borgias, tracing them back 
to Osiris, faked Egyptian texts and proceeded 
to excavate Egyptian sculpture on Italian 
soil. The intention was to link up Etruscan 
with Egyptian and ultimately the Pope with 
Osiris. The fakes are said to be in the Museum 

Viterbo, but on a recent visit could not 
there be traced. 

35. H. Gombrich, in Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, Vol. XIV, 
1951, p. 12). 
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With the coming of the Renaissance of the 


ancient arts, the interest in matters Egyptian 
also greatly increased. The hieroglyphs, un- 
deciphered as yet and to remain so for another 
four centuries, were thought to be the key to all 
ancient wisdom, and Egyptian monuments 
gained in importance. In c. 1485 Ghiberti 


introduced a pyramid into one of his panels of 


the Gates of Paradise at the Florentine 
Baptistery, 21. Among the surviving Egyptian 
monuments on Italian soil were the two 
caryatids from Tivoli drawn by Giuliano da 
Sangallo (Barberini Sketchbook), 22. These 
were almost certainly Raphael’s prototypes for 
the caryatids in the Stanza dell’ Incendio, 24. 
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28, these two, probably 
female, caryatids of ec. 
1540, flanking a gateway 
at Fontainebleau, are 
also closely related to 
those at Tivoli (see 22 on 
preceding page). 
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cin ancient sarcophagus — 
resting on two sphinves 1\. 
in the Vatican Gardens 
as recorded by Heems- 
kerck, 25 on the facing 
page, may have inspired 
the mid-sixteenth century 
monument of Angelo 
Cesi, 338, in S. Maria 
della Pace in Rome by 
Vincenzo de Rossi (the 
Cesi family owned a 





famous collection — of 
antiques), that of Diane 
de Poitiers,31,and that of 
Guillaume du Bellay, 32. 
Fragments of this last 
monument are now at 
Versailles. 








The Architectural Review, May 1956 
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25, Sarcophagus resting cn two sphinzes, 
drawn in Rome by Marten van Heemskerck 
between 1532 and 1535. This may have 


facing page. Serlio also recorded Egyptian 
monuments, ¢.g., a pyramid, and sphinz, 26, 
and obelisks and made use of them as well, e.g., 
in his design for a church, 27. 





inspired the monuments illustrated on the 





Egyptian evidence multiplies in 
the Cinquecento, and so we can now 
confine our record more strictly to 
what matters visually rather than 
philologically. The first piece of 
evidence seems curiously enough 
so far to have escaped comment: 
the caryatids, 24, on the entrance 
and exit walls of Raphael’s Stanza 
dell’ Incendio in the Vatican Palace 
(1514-17). Raphael had _ earlier 
already made use of the motif of 
the many-breasted Diana of Ephesus 
who (as has been said before) was 
often identified with Isis, on the 
throne of the figure of Philosophy 
in the ceiling of the Stanza della 
Segnatura (c. 1509). From Raphael 
Egyptian motifs passed on to his 
pupil Giulio Romano who used them 
in his Triumph of Scipio at the 
Louvre. 

During the late years of Raphael 
and the years of Giulio Romano a 
document became known which was 
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to play a considerable part in the 
future development of Egyptology, 
the so-called Tabula Bembi (see 
title-piece of this article, which is 
taken from the border of the tablet), 
named after Raphael’s friend the 
humanist Pietro Bembi, who was 
librarian of the Vatican and later 
Cardinal. It is, however, not known 
where exactly and in what circum- 
stances it was found. It is a bronze 
tablet inlaid with gold and silver and 
covered with hieroglyphs, figures and 
all kinds of monsters half-man, half- 
beast. The Tabula Bembo was 
published by Enea Vico in 1559. In 
1544 Celio Calcagnini’s De Rebus 
Aegyptiacis came out, in 1556 
Piero Valeriano’s Hieroglyphica, a 
treatise based on the travels of his 
uncle Fra Urbano to whom the book 
was dedicated. 

By then illustrations of works of 
Egyptian art and architecture had 
also become more numerous. Marten 

van Heemskerck, who drew antiquities 

in Rome during his stay of 1532-35, 
shows a sarcophagus resting on two 
sphinxes as well as other sphinxes 
and obelisks, 25. Serlio in his third 
book (of 1540) shows a pyramid, 
several obelisks, and a somewhat 
fanciful head of a sphinx, 26, and 
says that he had been given the 
measurements of the pyramid by 
Cardinal Grimani who had taken 
them personally. In his fourth book 
(of 1537) there is a church facade, an 
original design of Serlio’s, provided 
with two obelisks, 27. However, 
with regard to pyramids and obelisks 
one should be careful. They may well 
have been used without any specific 
Egyptian intentions. There was 
after all just outside Rome the 
Pyramid of Cestius, and artists 
of the sixteenth century may have 
tegarded the obelisk also as a 
Roman rather than an Egyptian 
characteristic. 

It is different with three works of 
decorative sculpture actually carried 
out, a doorway at Fontainebleau and 
two funeral monuments, one in 
Rome, the other also in France. 
They must be registered—and this 
has not been done so far—as the real 
beginning of the Egyptian Revival. 
The doorway** at Fontainebleau, 28, 
is flanked by two large, unmistakably 
Egyptian and _ probably female 
saryatids, and belongs to the exten- 
sive and varied works carried out 
for Francis I about 1540.°’ It leads 
from the west side of the Jardin de 
Diane to a staircase and a passage 
towards the Cour du Cheval Blanc. 
No-one knows who designed it, but 
its style and especially the heavy 
pediment seems more likely for 
Primaticcio than for Rosso 
Fiorentino. Also Primaticcio was 
using Egyptian motifs, including 
incidentally sphinxes, in the decora- 
tive parts of his paintings in the 
Galérie d’Ulysse at Fontainebleau 
(begun shortly after 1540), 29. To 
— the caryatids of the doorway 

® Our attention was first drawn to its 
exis stence by Mr. John Summerson. 

7M. Jean Adhémar kindly provided us 
w ith this date. 


f 


29, Van Thulden’s engraving after a fresco 
by Primaticcio in the Galerie d’Ulysse at 
Fontainebleau illustrates the home-coming of 
Ulysses. 





it may be enough to refer to those of 
Tivoli drawn by Sangallo, to 
Bramante’s known visit or visits to 
Tivoli to draw the antiquities of the 
town®* and its environs, and to 
Primaticcio’s task of taking casts of 
ancient sculpture to France. In 
addition, Giulio Romano’s Triumph 
of Scipio already referred to is known 
to have been in the hands of Francis I 
by 1534. 

It may also from a different and 
perhaps more significant angle be 
useful to an understanding of the 
doorway at Fontainebleau to remem- 
ber Primaticcio’s adherence to the 
formal and spiritual tenets of Manner- 
ism and ascribe the explanation 
of his choice of so odd, so unexpected, 
and so novel a motif to that. More- 
over, it is just possible that there 
was over and above all these a more 
recondite and subtle reason. We have 
already seen that Isis had ever since 
antiquity been identified with Diana 
of Ephesus. There is a book of 
Imprese or devices published in 
1566 by G. Ruscelli in Venice, and 


30, the impresa or device of Henri II of France, 
incorporating Diane de Poitiers’ emblems; from 
Ruscelli’s Imprese Illustri, Venice, 1566. 


this, on page 180, shows, 30, an 
impresa for Henri II of France, a 
crescent moon flanked by two 
Egyptian caryatids. 

Now the crescent moon is certainly 
an allusion to MHenri’s mistress 
Diane de Poitiers, and the caryatids 
therefore may well play on the 
suggested identity of Greek Diana 
and Egyptian Isis. However, Diane 
was no more than a lady at the court 
of Francois I. There is no evidence 
seriously to point to a liaison between 
the king and her. She fell in love 
with Henri II when she was thirty 
and he thirteen—that is in 1529 or 
15380. So whether an allusion to her 
at Francois I’s favourite palace 
about 1540 is probable or not must 
remain open. There is, however, one 
fascinating piece of corroborating 
evidence in favour of the equation 
Diane de Poitiers—Diana—Isis. In 
& series of (not surviving) pictures 
for Anet, Diane’s country house, the 
temple of Isis appeared in the 
image of the Chateau of Anet.*® 
And in her funeral monument com- 
pleted in 1576 the sarcophagus, 31, 
rested on four sphinxes. It was 
drawn by Gaigniéres, and fragments 
of it are said to remain in the cellars 
of Versailles.*° 

Now that was in 1576, but 
Guillaume du Bellay’s monument at 
Le Mans Cathedral, 32, which also 
rests on sphinxes, was made about 
1557, and Vincenzo de _ Rossi’s 
of Angelo Cesi at S. Maria della 
Pace, 33, according to the —— 

~ 38 See Vasari, ed. Milanesi, Vol. 4, p. 154. 

39 F. A. Yates: The French Pi B.3. of the 
Sixteenth Century, London, 1947, p. 135. 


0 J, d’Orliac: The Moon Mistress, London, 
1081; p. 312. 








even as early as about 1550.” bmg 
two are closely connected in 
Both have a se 


far to seek. He may well have known 
such antique sarcop as that 
drawn by Heemskerck (see fig. 25) 
and the sculptor of the du y 
monument (probably Pierre Bon- 
temps) may just have known Rossi’s. 
But there is also a tenuous connection 
between Guillaume du Bellay and 
Egypt. Du Bellay, who was the 
brother of the bishop of Le Mans 
and the cousin of Joachim du Bellay, 
poet of the Pléiade (who incidentally 
made a poem on Diana), was a friend 
of Pierre Belon, and Belon was sent 
to the East as an ambassador of 
Francis I, saw Egypt, dared to enter 
a pyramid, and in 1553 published his 
Observations on what he had seen in 
Greece, Asia Minor, India, Arabia 
and Egypt. He described pyramids 
and also a sphinx. 


Reorientation in the mid- 
sixteenth century 


With Belon, and also Calcagnini 
and Valeriani (that is, the mid- 
sixteenth century), the beginning 
of a new phase is reached. Now for 
two hundred years journeys were 
undertaken more and more frequently 
and thoroughly, reports were 
published which were less and less 
fanciful, research was carried out 
into Egyptian history and especially 
Egyptian script, and speculations into 
the mysteries of Egyptian wisdom 
went parallel. The hermetic studies 
seem to have found their centre 
early in the seventeenth century 
in the Order of the Rosy Cross or 
the Rosicrucian Order. Alchemy 
was a partner in the murky business. 
The man to be mentioned in our 
context is Count Michael Maier, who 
was born in Holstein in 1568, became 
physician to the Emperor Rudolph II 
(who was addicted to magic of 
all kinds), later visited Amsterdam 
and London, published his Arcana 





84, the title page to Ci Mi 

Arcana en of, 1614, a 
gyptian symbols to w are 

clans heroes, and | Marvels of the East.’ 


Arcanissima, Hoc est Hieroglyphica 
Aegyptio-Graeca in 1614, 34, and 
two books on the Rosicrucians a 
little later (Silentium post Clamores, 
Themis Aurea). 


41 See Gramberg in 





Thieme-Becker’s 

Riinstlerlexikon and A. Venturi: Storia 

dell’ Arte Italiana, Vol. X, pt. 2, Milan, 1936, 
5. 


p. 28 

434 bk fp Rony created by Sansovino at 8. 
Maria de ~— about’ 1500 and im 
into France by the Chabot Monument now 
at the eK 

43 See J. B. Craven: Comat Michael Maier, 
Kirkwall, “1910. Mr. C. Josten, of the 
Oxford Museum of the ilstory of Science, 
drew our attention to the Arcana. 











35, George Sandys visited the Pyramids in 1610 and illustrated his Relation of a Journey, London, 
1615, with the first fairly correct portrait of the pyramids, giving them the right shape and ‘proportions. 


It is a far cry from these muddled 
imaginings to the clear and matter- 
of-fact representation of the pyramids 
in their landscape setting in G. 
Sandys’s Relation of a _ Journey, 
begun anno domini 1610, London, 
1615, 35. Sandys calls them ‘the 
barbarous monuments of prodigality 
and vain glory."** He was not im- 
pressed by unsolved secrets. 

As for art and architecture of the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries not much needs reporting. 
Bits of Egyptian decoration are 
carried on by Mannerists in divers 
places, the title page of Dosio’s 
Relics of Rome (1566), Ruscelli’s 
Imprese mentioned above (also 1566) 
which contains Egyptian devices 
for others as well as Henri Deux,** 
and there is also a decorative little 
campanile from Ferdinand  II’s 
Kunstkammer** at Ambras, now 
at the Vienna Museum. All this is 
work on a small scale. 

On a large scale the most importan: 
events to draw public attention to 
Egyptian history and hieroglyphic 
script were the erection of several 
obelisks in public squares in Rome. 
The beginning was Sixtus V’s town 
planning scheme. The obelisk in 
front of St. Peter’s, to which reference 
has been made earlier, was erected by 
Domenico Fontana. It was a feat of 
engineering. The erection was done 
in fifty-two stages, and up to nine 
hundred workmen were engaged on 
it. The final moment was reached on 
September 10, 1586, in the presence 
of thousands of onlookers. The 
obelisk in front of S. Giovanni in 
Laterano followed in 1588, that in 
the Piazza del Popolo in 1589, that 
facing the apse of S. Maria Maggiore 
also before 1614.47 All three are 
referred to in Maier’s Arcana. 


Seventeenth-century Egyptology 


For the mid-seventeenth century 
three names deserve special mention, 
Peiresc, Greaves and Kircher. Claude- 
Nicolas Fabri de Peiresc, ‘that 
illustrious and incomparable virtuoso’ 
as John Evelyn called him,** was 
— in 1580. He lived most of his 


4D. 127. 

45 pp. 155, 401. 

46 See illustration in J. von Schlosser: 
Kunst- und Wunderkammern der Spatre- 
naissance, Leipzig, 1908, fig. 34. 

47 Others came later. The obelisk now 
on the Pincio was found in the sixteenth 
century and taken to the Palazzo Barberini 
in 1633, that of Bernini’s fountain in the 
Piazza Navona was erected in 1649, that 
by the Pantheon in 1711, and Pius VI put 
up three obelisks: 1787 (Quirinal), and 
1789 (Trinita dei Monti and Montecitorio). 

#8 Letter of Jan. 10, 1657. 








life at Aix, but visited Italy in 1599— 
1602, Paris in 1605 and England for 
a month in 1606. The years 1616 to 
1623 he spent in Paris. He was a 
scholar brilliant in many fields, 
and a friend of men of such varied 
attainments as Malherbe, Casaubon, 
Gassendi and Rubens. He was one 
of the first to use a telescope, one 
of the discoverers of the nebula 
of Orion, the first to see Mars and 
Venus in daylight, the designer of 
the first map of the moon, one of the 
discoverers of the chyliferous vessels 
in the human body and the possessor 
of a large collection of books and 
curiosities. He never published any- 
thing but carried on a vast corre- 
spondence with the whole of 
Europe.*® From this we see that 
Egyptology was included in the 
wide range of his interests. He tried 
to solve the mystery of hiero- 
glyphics by research into the Coptic 
language. A letter of his to Camden*® 
of 1618 deals with a figure of Isis 
which Camden possessed or knew of. 
Camden also wrote about this to the 
Dutch scholar Sweertius who asked 
for the advice of Rubens, ‘antiquarii 
et seculi nostri Apellis.’*' Indeed 


49 See P. Humbert, Paris, 1933, and G. 
Cahen-Salvador, Paris, 1951 w. 
Gravit in The Universit of Michigan Contri- 
butions in Modern Philology, No. 14, 1950, 





and Bull. de la Socitte @’ Archéol. Copte, 
Vol. IV, 1938. 
50 Gq. Camden Epistolae, ed. T. Smith, 


London, 1691, > “212, 

51 id., p. 224, Frente answer is 
in M. Roose ‘orrespondence de 
vol. II, 1898. No. Tate 
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36, Pignoria’s title 
1669 of the Tabula 
still in the fantastic tr 








somewhat later, in 16386, Rubens 
sent Peiresc the ——, of a 
mummy which may have belonged 
to him.** In the case of Camden’s 
figure, Peiresc consulted Lorenzo 
Pignoria, who in 1669 re-edited 
the Tabula Bembi, 36, and Girolamo 
Aleandro who was secretary of 
Cardinal Francesco Barberini. The 
Barberini seem to have been specially 
interested in Egyptian matters. The 
celebration arranged in 1634 by 
Cardinal A. Barberini in honour 
of King Charles of Poland was given 
an Egyptian subject though not an 
Egyptian guise.** The designs for the 
occasion seem to have been made by 
Andrea Sacchi, ** one of the leading 
Roman painters of the day. In the 
Barberini Palace at Palestrina is a 
mosaic pavement from the famous 
temple of Praeneste which depicts 
Egyptian life and which Poussin 
used for his Flight to Egypt painted 
in 1658 for Chantelou.** 

In 1633 Peiresc was visited by a 
German Jesuit, aged thirty-one, 
Athanasius Kircher. Kircher was 
working on the Egyptian script and 
for this reason went to call on Peiresc. 
He had with him an obscure treatise 
in Arabic by one Barachias which 
he wanted to publish. Peiresc en 
him as his secretary—another was 
the Jew Solomon Azubius—and then 
made him go to Rome and try to get 
Cardinal Francesco Barberini’s help. 
Kircher indeed went to Rome and 
remained there for the rest of his 
life. On thoroughly unsound founda- 
tions he succeeded in establishing 
himself as the recognized authority 
on Egyptian matters. He began by 
following Peiresc’s promising idea of 
searching for Coptic relationships 
with Egyptian hieroglyphs, and got 
hold of a Coptic-Arabic glossary 
which Pietro della Valle had brought 
to Rome from Egypt. He published 
it as Prodromus Coptus in 1636. 
Pietro della Valle (1586-1652) had 
spent twelve years in the Orient, but 
published his Viaggi only thirty or 
forty years later in 1650. The 
journey, one of many which took 
place in the seventeenth century, 
is of artistic importance in so far 
as it seems possible that Stefano 
della Bella, the Italian engraver 
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to della Valle’s book. 

Stefano della Bella’s landscape", 
however, which remained the most 
accurate representation for some 
time to come, was in all probability 
based on a better source of informa- 
tion than Pietro della Valle. It 
is known that Stefano was a friend 
of the physicist and orientalist Tito 
Livio Burattini, and Burratini had 
been in Egypt in 1637-40.5? On his 
return to Europe he seems to have 
travelled in France and Germany 
before settling down in Poland. It 
was probably during those years that 
he met Stefano in Paris.°* 

Now Burattini spent his time in 
Egypt with an Englishman, John 
Greaves. Greaves (1602-52) was of 
all seventeenth century travellers 
perhaps the most important. He 
was a fellow of Merton College, 
professor of geometry at Gresham 
College, London, and later of astron- 
omy at Oxford. In 1648 he was for 
political reasons deposed from his 
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88, in the LS pny on ne 1646, John 
Greaves, Professor at Ozford, gave the first 
measured drawings of the Great Pyramid; he 
was assisted by T. L. Burattini. 


chair at Oxford, the same chair to 
which Christopher Wren was elected 
twelve years later. Greaves published 
his Pyramidographia in 1646. The 
book is the first scientific treatment 
of the pyramids. It is based on a 
thorough visit with Burattini to the 
interior of the Great Pyramid, and 
contains accurate measurements and 
a drawn section, 38. 

Athanasius Kircher was the very 
opposite of Greaves, inaccurate, 
fantastical, calmly successful. He 
lived in the Collegio Romano in 





37, a drawing by Stefano della Bella which clearly aims at exactness—the pyramid has been corrected 
to get it right. He probably derived his information from his friend Burrattini, see 38. 


who lived in Rome from 1633 to 
1639 and in Paris from 1639 onwards, 
made his remarkable pyramid land- 
scape, 37, as a projected illustration 





52R. Lebegue: Les Correspondants 
Peiresc dans les anciens Pays Bas, Brussels, 
1943, p. 49. 

53 See R. Enking: Der Apisaltar J. M. 
Dinglingers, Glickstadt, Hamburg and 
New York, 1939, p. 24, etc. 

54 See the illustrations in V. Mascardi’s 
Festa fatta in Roma alli 25 di Febraio, 
MDCXXXIV, Rome, 1635, one of which is 
marked ‘A.S. inventor’ (see also Pref ace). 

55 See Lettres de Poussin, ed. P. du 
Colombier, Paris, 1929, p. 299. 





Rome, made large collections (now 

56 See A. Blunt: The Drawings “Of g. B. 
Castiglione and Stefano della Bella in the 
Collection of H.M. the Queen at Windsor 
Castle, London, 1954, p. 30, catalogue No. 
124. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has pointed out that 
the sphinx actually differs from both Sandys's 
and Valle’s desc ~~" The lion’s body is 
however mentioned by Pliny. 

57 A. Favaro in Mem. del R. Ist. Veneto di 
Science, Lettere ed Arti, Vol. XXV, 1896, 
p. 76. Here Burattini in a letter to Hev elius, 
the astronomer, calls Stefano his ‘singularis 
amicus.’ 

58 Burattini also supplied Kircher with 
information. See Kircher’s Oedipus, mentioned 
below, Vol. 4 - 2, pp. 303, etc., and Vol. 
III, pp. 339- 
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Monfaucon, the 
antiquary, intro- 
duced Egypt into 
his comprehen- 
sii Antiquité 
Expliquée of 
1719-24, 40. The 
fa to convey 
so) ething of the 
Srondeur of the 
pyramids was J. 
B. Fischer von 
Ela h in his 
En wurff einer 
hi-torischen 
Architektur of 
1721, 41: he also 
&ti several re- 
constructions of 
the <phinw. 
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De 
COLMITERIIS , 


Athanasius Kircher published volumes of bogus 


Egyptology. His fantastical conceptions are well 


illustrated by the frontispiece to Sphingis Mysta- 


gogae of 1676, 39, left. The Danish traveller 


Norden, who visited Egypt in 1837, gives his sphynx 
a terrifying expression, 42, true to myth and legend. 








The architects of the Age of Reason found in the clear-cut 
form of the pyramids an ideal shape devoid of unnecessary 
trappings, truly * great’ and truly colossal. 48, design for a 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 49, 


*Archi- 


Cenotaph by Boullée, 
‘Tue perspective de la Forge’ by Ledoux from his L 


tecture. 


47, ‘Camera sepocrala Egiziana’ 


Lang and Nikolaus Pevsner: THE EGYPTIAN REVIVAL 


The art of the later eighteenth century, like that of the sixteenth, 


motifs. 45, 46, two grandly macabre designs for tombs by Desprez 


favoured Egyp ian 


, between 1777 and 1780; 


by Mauro Tesi, 1762, a more picturesque interpretation. 
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partly in the Vatican, partly presum- 
ably somewhere at the College, 
where however they cannot be 
traced) and published sumptuous 
folios of bogus egyptology: 1643 
Enigma Aegyptiana Restituta, 1652 
Oedipus Aegyptianus, 1666 Obelisci 
Aegyptiani, 39. He died in 1680. 

The Museo Kircheriano was the 
first museum taking a more than 
casual interest in Egyptian material. 
Egyptian statues, statuettes, in- 
scriptions, etc., existed of course in 
plenty of Italian, French and also 
English collections. Kircher mentions 
the Farnese and other Roman collec- 
tions, the collection of the Duke of 
Tuscany, and of a merchant van 
Werle in Amsterdam. There is also 
the story of two statues which 
arrived at Marseilles in 1632. They 
got into the hands of Fouquet, 
Louis XIV’s minister, and the owner 
of Vaux-le-Vicomte, then of Le 
Notre, Louis XIV’s gardener, and 
then of Bernini de Valentiné, Con- 
troleur Général de la Maison du 
Roi.** In England Sir Hans Sloane 


as well as Dr. Mead owned 
mummies. °° 
Eighteenth-century antiquarians 


The chief books between 1680 and 
Piranesi’s Cammini are Montfaucon’s, 
Norden’s and Caylus’s.*! Bernard de 
Montfaucon (1655-1741), a Benedic- 
tine, travelled in Italy in 1698-1701 
and published his Antiquité 
Expliquée in ten volumes in 1719-— 
24.% It is the first comprehensive 
general archaeology, and it gives 
Egypt (which Montfaucon did not 
know personally) its due place. To 
him as to Sandys a hundred years 
before the Egyptians are amongst 
the barbaric forerunners of Greek 
civilization, but he illustrates a 
pyramid landscape, mummies, 
sphinxes, gods and goddesses and 
so on, 40. 

Travellers of the same years who 
were much read and used are J. M. 
Wansleben, Jean de Thevenot and 
Paul Lucas. For its illustrations 
rather than any archaeological value 
Johann Bernhard Fischer von Erlach, 
the great Austrian architect, must 
here also find mention. His Historische 
Architektur was completed in manu- 
script in 1712 and published in Vienna 
in 1721 and at Leipzig in 1725. An 
English translation came out in 
1780. The short text accompanying 
the plate with the pyramid and the 
sphinx, 41, refers to Thevenot 
and Lucas, and explains the addition 
in the foreground of a Roman sphinx 
‘volveris pennis, pedibus fera, fronte 
puella’ as Ausonius put it. On other 
plates are Egyptian vases’ which 
Fischer had seen. Two of them 
belonged to a nobleman in Naples 
and were drawn by Fischer in 1685, 
two had belonged to the Gonzaga 
collections at Mantua and were 
drawn by him from a drawing in the 
possession of Queen Christina of 
Sweden in Rome.* 

Norden’s Travels in Egypt and 
Nubia was the most comprehensive 
and informative travel book up to 
date. It came out in French in 1755 





5®See MS. entry in the British Museum 
copy of Kircher’s Oedipus, 1654 (BM. 87, 
L. 7) supposed to come from G. Brice’s 
Description de Paris. 

*° letter of the Duchess of Portland, 
1742, quoted in G. R. de Beer: Sir Hans 
Sloane, Oxford, 1953, p. 117. 

*l We say: the chief books; there were of 
course many more. Blondel for instance in 
his Cours from which we have quoted before 
and which was the principal corpus of 
architectural theory in France in the later 
—- \ eomtary names as his sources for 

gny’s L’Egypte ancienne of 
teyp an the measurements of the pyramids 
taken in 1693 by Jean-Matthieu de Chaselles. 
renga translation by D. Humphries, 

3 Book V, B28 2 and 3; see H. Sedimayr in 
Das Manster, V, 1952, p. 265, ete. 
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and in English in 1757, but F. L. 
Norden, a Dane from Gliicksburg, 
had visited Egypt as early as 1737 
and 1738 and addressed a letter 
on Egyptian antiquities, 42, to the 
Royal Society in 1741, the year in 
which he came to London. In the 
same year he became one of the 
founder members of a club which 
called itself the Egyptian Society. 
William Stukeley of English pre- 
history fame** was another early 
member. Yet another founder mem- 
ber was Richard Pococke, who had 
explored Egypt at exactly the same 
moment as Norden. Their barges 
might indeed have passed one 
night on the Nile. Pococke is best 
known for his lively descriptions of 
tours through England, Scotland 
and Ireland. In 1741 he explored 
the Mer de Glace near Chamonix and 
thereby carved himself a niche in the 
history of Alpinism as well. His 
Observations on Egypt came out 
earlier than Norden’s Travels, in 
1743. Norden’s and Pococke’s books 
were the most widely used books on 
Egypt in their time. Norden’s is 
superbly illustrated. With so much 
information and so many pictures 
about, it is no matter for surprise that 
the most common objects of Egyptian 
art, obelisks, sphinxes and pyramids 
were reproduced or translated freely 
in Europe in the eighteenth century. 
Sphinxes in gardens, 43 and 44, are 
so common and often look so frankly 
Rococo that one tends to forget their 
Egyptian ancestry. Obelisks are 
more common still and more 
obviously naturalized. Pyramids are 
rarer, though the border-line between 
obelisk and pyramid is not always 
easy to draw, especially with the 
Roman monument to Cestius as a 
universally known non-Egyptianly 
steep pyramid. However, Vanbrugh 
knew the difference; for in 1724 he 
mentions 4 propos Stowe both a 
‘Gulio or Pyramid’ in the middle of a 





&4 See 8. Piggott, Oxford, 1950, pp. 144 
and 154. Stukeley’s Egyptian interest is 
referred to in note 13. 





Sphinzes appear frequently as ornaments in 

eighteenth-century gardens. 43 is at Chiswick, 

44, 7 Ferdina Tietz, at Veitshichheim, 
‘urz>urg. 





pond (that is an obelisk) and ‘The 
Pyramid at the end of one of the 
walks’ which is to be ‘a copy in 
miniature of the most famous one in 
Egypt and the only thing of this 
kind, I think, in England.’** 

It would indeed have been sur- 
prising, if eighteenth century England 
had not given hospitality to Egyptian 
forms in her picturesque gardens 
graced with the Roman and the 
Chinese, the Gothic and the Greek 
and occasionally even the Moorish. 
A rare French counter-example is the 
curious and boring novel Sethos 
written by Jean Terrasson in 1731 and 
translated at once (1782) into 
English. This is the story of a 
virtuous and courageous, wise and 
kindly Egyptian prince, and holds 
in its moral and form an intermediate 
position between Fénélon’s Télé- 
maque (1699) and Montesquieu’s 
Lettres Persanes (1721). The moral 
is that of Fénélon and the age of 
reason, the form is Rococo in so far 
as the Rococo liked to clothe its 
enlightened or its sceptical messages 
in outlandish forms. Besides the 
Lettres Persanes there is Voltaire’s 
Zadig to remind one of this and 
Horace Walpole’s Leiter from Xotlo 
(1757), and indeed, as was pointed 
out earlier, Piranesi’s Cammini. 


Egyptian mysteries and wisdom 


But there is another aspect to 
Sethos, and this takes us one decisive 
step beyond Piranesi and the attitude 
of the Rococo. Two whole books of 
the ten of which Sethos consists are 
given over to a description of the 
prince’s initiation into the mysteries 
of Isis. Here there is a link with the 
suggestive obscurities of Michael 
Maier and the Rosicrucians. Egypt 
in Sethos appears not only as one 
of a number of curious countries, but 
as the seat of wisdom and of hermetic 
secrets. The novel, as far as our 
knowledge goes, is in this respect 
unique for its date. 

If one wants to see more examples 
of this new attitude, one has to go 
to the crucial years about 1760, the 
years in which in all fields the Rococo 
ended in the dawn of the Classical 
and Romantic Movement, the years 
indeed of the Nouvelle Héloise as 
much as of the Contrat Social, the 
Antiquities of Athens, as much as of 
Goethe at Strassburg. 

In Egyptology the new spirit first 
makes itself heard in the Receuil 
d’antiquités, égyptiennes, étrusques, 
grecques et romaines by Anne-Claude- 
Philippe de Tubiéres, Comte de 
Caylus (1692-1765).** Caylus had 
travelled extensively in Italy, Greece 
and Asia Minor. His book began to 
appear in 1752. It contains the 
earliest appreciation of specific 
aesthetic qualities in Egyptian art. 

This is now no longer merely 
considered an initial stage of what 
was going to be classical Greek art, 
but art in its own right. And this 
change of judgment was not due to 
any denial of the primitive character 
of Egyptian art, but to a growing 
respect for primitivity. Here the 
understanding of Egyptian and of 
Greek Doric run _ parallel.*7 The 





65 7,. Whistler: The Smagination of Van- 
burgh, London, 1954, p. 183. 

86 See 8. Rocheblave, 1889. The quotations 
below come from the Receuil Vol. Ill, 
Avant-propos and Vol. V, p. 3. 

67 On this see the present authors in THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Vol. CIV, A, 
Since that paper was published, few 
addenda and corrigenda have come to our 
notice. They are listed here as a postscript. 
Soane’s Triumphal Bridge acquired its 
Doric columns only in 1778. In 1776, in 
the drawings for the Royal Academy, they 
were still Corinthian. ne visited 
Paest' ree in 1778. In the same year 
Piranesi’s volume on Paestum came out 
(see D. Stroud in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW, 1956). Greek Doric columns in 
England appeared at the Warwick County 





Egyptians are now ce peuple sage 
éclairé, and their buildings are 
solid and bare and massive that 


et 
so 
to 


published in 1759 and 1762. They 
were to find an enthusiastic echo in 
the designs of the younger generation 
of French architects almost at once. 
Their own ome of gigantic ponder- 
ously symmetrical groups of buildings 
for vaguely public purposes were 
encouraged by the Academy and 
even more the Académie de France in 
Rome. A first published result is 
Peyre’s Livre d’Architecture, which 
came out in 1765. A typical example 
is the ‘Temple Funéraire destin 
honorer les cendres des rois et des 
grands hommes, dédié & Monsieur de 
Voltaire.’ This is by Jean-Louis 
Desprez (1743-1804) and was pre- 
miated by the Academy in 1766. 
Its centre is domed ogee Bes 
crowned outside by a steep 

& la Cestius, and there are are plenty < of 
obelisks about, short as well as long 
and needle-like. Now rez went 
to Rome in 1777 and there, like 
the other yo French architects 
of his generation, caught the Piranesi 
germ. The useless vastness of their 
Parisian academic programmes be- 
came imbued with Piranesi’s sense 
of fantastically exaggerated con- 
trasts in scale and also with Piranesi’s 
enthusiasm for the primeval and 
colossal. The Cammini had been 
out for eight years, when Desprez 
arrived. He left to settle in Sweden 
about 1780. In the course of these 
four years he must have done the 
four aquatints of tombs, of which 
two are here illustrated, 45 and 46. 
In them, in spite of all their depen- 
dence on Piranesi, the Egyptian 
forms are, we suggest, presented with 
a totally new intention. What Blondel 
and Patte had called the ‘formes 
carrées, pesantes’ of the Egyptians 
and still mentioned in one breath 
with the ‘marmousets des Gots,’®* is 
now beautiful because it is square 
and weighty. The heavily fs se 
segmental arches lie low above the 
sombre tombs. 

In order to appreciate to the full 
the visual novelty of these designs of 
Desprez, they may for a moment be 
compared with an etching by Mauro 
Tesi called Camera _ Sepolcrale 
Egiziana, etc. The subject is more 
or less the same, but the spirit is 
utterly different. Tesi was born in 
1730. He taught Count Algarotti 
design, and after Algarotti’s death 
in 1764 sent a letter and some of 
his drawings, including the E 
Tomb Chamber to the 1 of 
Chatham.?° The Tomb is mentioned 
in a letter of 1762," that is before 
Piranesi’s Cammini. Tesi lived in 
North Italy, not in Rome, and was 
a stage designer. So it is not likely 
that he knew the Caffé Inglese. 
Tesi’s Camera Sepolcrale, 47, is 
theatrical, and it is certainly Rococo 





Gaol as om as 1779 (see Country Life, 
Vol. CX, 1951). The Greek Doric columns 
at Hammerwood Lodge in Sussex of c. 
1798-4 are chiefly memorable, because they 
are by Benjamin Latrobe (see T. Hamlin, 
1955). Greek Doric gg France, 
according to piamecomm in 
Antoine’s chapel of the Charité, c. 1778-80, 
and in Bre ae church 
in 1785-7 (Vo pp. a, 256, 342). Finally 
one early example? om Sweden: Skirva 
House of oy the owner 
ot, Re —- sire n: China and 
Gardens of Europe, New __ 1950, PB. 210 
and pl. ses andl ote toe m Ri 

of c. 180) and ote from Russa: oak 
rin G. Grimm: Zakharov, 1940, 


®8 Cours, Vol. IV, p. 245. 


70°F. Viglione, in Studi di Letteratura 
Italiana, Vol. Le” 1919, — 67. 
71 Co Me Opes, Venice, 


1791- a Vol. x aan 











in its picturesque disorder.”* 
Revolution, freemasonry and 
romanticism 


The style which appears so power- 
fully in Desprez’s tombs of the late 
seventies is that nowadays often 
called the style of the French 
Revolution, regardless of whether 
the architects working in this style 
were in fact for or against the 
revolution. The most famous is 
Ledoux who was born in 1736. But 
the researches of the late E. Kauf- 
mann and of Dr. Rosenau have 
shown that he was preceded by 
Boullée, born as early as 1728.78 
Boullée’s monumental designs for 
a projected treatise on  archi- 
tecture in general belong largely to 
the eighties, 48. Here we find the 
Egyptians praised for their ‘idées 
trés grandes’ and the ‘genre colossal’ 
of their images. It is likely that, 
when Boullée wrote this, he was 
acquainted with a prize essay sub- 
mitted to the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres in 1785 
by a much younger architect and 
writer Antoine-Chrysostome Quatre- 
mére de Quincy (1755-1849). Quat- 
remére de Quincy’s was an analysis 
of Egyptian architecture and a 
comparison with that of Greece. 
He is on the side of the Greeks, as 
is to be expected, but—even if not for 
reasons of praise—he also emphasizes 
the excessive solidity of Egyptian 
work, its unremitting monotony, 
its preference for the colossal—and he 
adds, almost against his will, it 
seems, that one cannot help admiring 
these qualities in Egyptian buildings. 
The essay’* was published only in 





49, Pyramid in the Ez. ‘ed Maupertuis, 
probably designed by Le 


1803, but its contents were no doubt 
known beyond the Academy. 
Boullée never published his large and 
magnificent drawings. 

Ledoux was luckier. He published 
his Architecture in 1804, and there 
the new message of Egypt is felt and 
expressed to the full. The pyramid 


72 It might be worth investigating whether 
Egyptian theatrical sets may not have 
appeared in the mid-eighteenth century. 
P. Zucker: Die T: koration des Klassizis- 
mus, Berlin, 1925; C. Ricci: La Scenografia 
Italiana, Milan, 1930; G. Freedley: Theatrical 
Design from the ‘Baroque through Neo-Classicism 
8 Vols., New York, 1940, and J. Scholz: 
Baroque and Romantic Stage Design, New 
York, 1950, are silent. 

735. Kaufmann, in Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Ser., 
Vol. 42, 1952; H. Rosenau, London, 1953. 

74 De Varchitecture égyptienne . . . 1803, 
pp. 208, 219, also 83. 








was one hy his favourite <r gs 
because of its trenchancy, its 
geometrical simplicity, 49. He may 
even have had a chance of building 
&@ pyramid in a picturesque garden— 
if, that is, the 4 ree of c. 1780 at 
Maupertuis, 50, is by him 

While in this group ‘inspiration 
from E, t is inspiration from a 
penn. civilization,"5 Egypt as 
the source of hermetic mysteries 
appealed to another group within 
the growing romantic movement. 
Here we have to look to the history 
of freemasonry and to the unexpected 
fact that Egypiian rites and em- 
bellishments do not seem to have 
entered freemasonry seriously before 
the 1780s. Traditions existed of 
course tracing back the craft and the 
skill of masonry proper to Egypt. 
The earliest English manuscript on 
the mason’s craft tells of the origin 
of the craft ‘in Egypte lande,’ and 
the second earliest relates how the 
Israelites ‘lernyd ye craft of masonry’ 
in Egypt.’* Craft guilds in the course 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries developed into lodges of a 
membership called ‘speculative,’ that 
is philosophical, insteac of vocational, 
and by 1717 the First English Grand 
Master was elected. But masonic 
documents of the following decades 
seem in no way to stress any special 
connection with Egyptian wisdom 
or Egyptian rites’? in spite of the 
fact that the Rosicrucian Order, 
as we have seen, had quite marked 
Egyptian sympathies, and that in 
the course of the eighteenth century 
the Rosicrucian movement so often 
crossed the path of the growing 
movement of freemasonry. The in- 
genious move to the pyramids 
for a suggestive ceremonial seems to 
have been made by masons in the 
third quarter of the century. We are 
chiefly concerned with two names, 
Carl Friedrich Képpen and_ the 
notorious Count Cagliostro. Képpen 
published in 1778 his Crata Repoa, 
oder LEinweihung der dgyptischen 
Priester (i.e., initiation of the 
Egyptian priests). His lodge at 
Berlin was called the Afrikanische 
Bauherren and seems to have been 
founded as early as 1756. It came to 
an end in 1787. Cagliostro’® received 
a life sentence in 1789. He travelled 
in the Orient in the sixties and 
became a mason in London in 1777 





7°The group extended beyond France. 
Selva in Italy clearly belonged to it, and 
in Germany Friedrich Gilly and also the less 
well-known J. P. Krahe—see H. Vogel: 
Aegyptisierende Baukunst des Klassizismus 
in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, Vol. LXII, 
1928. For Selva see Elena Bassi, Padua, 
1936, p. 43. 


76 See D. Knoop and G. P. Jones: The 
Mediaeval Mason, Manchester, 1933, and the 
many papers published by Professors Knoop 
and Jones, especially in the Ars Quatuor 
Coronatorum. The manuscripts referred to 
are Regius and Cooke, of the late fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries. 


77 See A. E. Waite: A New Encyclopaedia 
of Freemasonry, 1921. Waite and other 
masonic writers are positive on this point. 
There are, however, occasional minor 
indications of a connection between free- 
masonry and the mysteries of Egypt in the 
mid-eighteenth century. An example is the 
mock procession held in Londen by the 
Scald Miserable Masons in 1742 to annoy 
the masons who at that time were holding 
real processions. In this mock procession 
there —— ‘the Sun Hieroglyphical 
to rule the Day, the Moon embiematical 
to rule the Night.’ See J. Nichols and G. 
Steevens: The Genuine Works of William 
Hogarth, 1810, Vol. Il, p. 161. 


78H. d’Almeras, Cagliostro, Paris, 1904. 





Nikolaus Pevsner and S. Lang: THE EGYPTIAN REVIVAL 


and had his lodge in Paris in the 
rue de la Soudiére in the eighties. 
A private temple of Isis was attached 


Cophta who never appeared but 
was always round the corner. ‘Der 
Grosskophta’ became the title of a 
minor play by Goethe, inspired by 
the cause célébre of the diamond 
necklace. 


However much Cagliostro and his 
Rites were a fraud, the 

tian ritual in a very short time 
established itself in the lodges 
of the masons. The master of the 
lodge Zur wahren Eintracht at 
Vienna in 1781 was Ignatz von Born. 
He founded a Journal for Freemasons 
(Journal fiir Freimaurer) in 1784 
and in the first volume of this 
published a long paper on the 





50, title é of Mozart's Magic Flute, as 
Sirst plished in 1791. Its character derives 
from Piranesi. 


mysteries of the Egyptians.’* In the 
same year 1784 Mozart had joined 
another masons’ lodge in Vienna, 
after having been an apprentice in 
Born’s lodge in 1783. Here clearly 
are the premises of the Magic Flute, 
50, with its text by Schikaneder, 
another mason, based partly on 
masons’ ceremonial, partly on the 
initiation rites in Terrasson’s Sethos.®° 

Now, as soon as later eighteenth- 
century Germany and primeval 
mysteries as well as _ primeval 
simplicity in art and architecture 
are considered, the connoisseur of 
the history of ideas will at once turn 
to Johann Gottfried Herder, the 
most universal spirit of Sturm und 
Drang and the inspirer of Goethe. 
And indeed, just as in the apprecia- 





79 An excerpt of this was put into his Sym- 
bolische Weisheit der me ye Berlin, 1793 
by Karl ca, Moritz, the author who died 
at the age of thirty-seven in 1795, whose 
psychological novel Anton Reiser 
admired so much, and who had in 1782 
travelled in England. His entertaining report 
e = journey is familiar in English trans- 

ions. 


89Qn the history of freemasonry in 
Germany and Austria cf. F. Kneisner: 
der d  roineaael. Berlin, 
1912, also still J. G. Friedel: Geschichte der 
Freimaurerei, Leipzig, 1861. 


Goethe 








bor of folk and of Shake- 
er is the first to 
coved ‘to the full what Egypt might 
have to = the romantic age. 


Here is a st, 


can translate German Sturm und 
Drang. It comes from the Alteste 
Urkunde des M hengeschlechtes*! 
and dates from 1774. 
‘ Accordi to legend, the first 
tian temples, like the sacred 
heights and groves of all nations, 
were without images and statues. 
People say stones were worshipped 
because they were meant to repre- 
sent statues, represent the earth; 
but I say they were not to represent 
anything but what they were: 
stones, memorials, the first monu- 
ments in the world. Hence people 
liked so much to combine every- 
where square and round shape— 
and it became the well-known 
figure of Hermes: stone with a 
sphere on, that is, in the eyes of the 
reeks, and the interpretation of the 
Egyptians, stone with a human 
head. From this derived the whole 
system behind the first steps in 
art. Al) this is still told wrongly in 
the histories of art. For what has 
this first raw, square, sphere-sur- 
mounted stone to do with a human 
statue as a work of art? In the 
shapes of the stones they wanted to 
connect the square and the sphere 
with the point, the One. . 

‘When man turned into the open 
from the cave and added art, to 
create a building, a lasting building, 
what could be made by putting 
together stone and shape, but 
pyramid and obelisk? Square, sphere, 
and point connected in the simplest, 
most lasting manner—what else 
could it be?*®* 

This passage from Herder com- 
pletes the story of the Egyptian 
Revival. It is the philosophical 
foundation of the early nineteenth 
century, severe, primeval Egyptian 
Revival, just as Piranesi’s Cammini 
is the foundation of the earlier 
playful and fantastical revival. 
Mannerism had made Egypticism 
first possible, the Rococo gave it 
one expression, Sturm und Drang, 
the architects of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the Romantics another, 
while Egyptology ran parallel all 
the time, reporting facts either in a 
detached manner or with a bias this 
way or that. 


81 Ed. Suphan, Vol. 6, p. 416, etc. 


82 Herder, Alteste Urkunde des Mens- 
chengeschlechts (1774): ‘Nach der Sage 
waren auch die ersten Aegyptertempel, wie 
die heiligen Héhen und Haine aller Nationen, 
ohne tterbilder und Statuen: Es _heisst 
man verehrte Steine . . . “Sie sollten Statuen 
vorstellen, die Erde vorstellen’’—und ich 
sage, sie sollen nichts vorstellen, als was sie 
waren, Steine, Denkmale, die ersten Denk- 
male der Welt. Daher verbanden sie s0 
gern allwegen das Viereckte und Runde— 
und es ward die bekannte Hermesfigur: 
Stein, worauf eine Kugel lag, das ist, nach 
dem Auge der Griechen, und der Deutung 
der Agypter Stein, mit einem Menschen- 
a us dann’ das ganze System des 

rsten Kunstschrittes entstanden, was noch 
9 allen Kunstgeschichten—falsch _ ist; 
denn was hat dieser erste rohe viereckte, 
kugelgedeckte Stein mit einer Menschlichen 
Statue als Kunst gemein? In der Figur 
der Steine suchten sie ferner das Viereck, 
und das Rund mit der Spitze, dem Eins zu 
verbinden. ... Als man nun in freie Luft kam, 
und sich die Kunst zufiigte; zum Gebiude, 
zu ewigem Gebiiude, was konnte aus Stein 
und F anders werden, als Pyramide und 
Obelisk? Viereck, Runde und Spitze auf 
die simpelste, ewigste Art verbunden, was 
kxonnt anders werden?’ 
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GUA CLPUPLOW BWRADBIGS 


ARCHITECTS | W. S. HATTRELL AND PARTNERS 
1, Coventry office building, south front, from 
approach road leading from Banner Lane. 2, 

entrance, in middle of south front. 
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4 1. AT COVENTRY incorporated to correct differences between the north 
“ and south sides. 

“ assistant architects: John Roake Internally, all columns have been left from the special 
h and John King sanded shuttering with normal decoration applied direct 
4 to the surface. The office floors are finished in linoleum 


ig ness . : “ne 
n- This new detached office block in Banner Lane. 


sh Coventry, replaces a combined office and factory build- 
e, ing which was destroyed by fire. 

ur The external cladding consists of prefabricated gal- 
zu vanized steel frames, glazed in the upper half with 
e, opaque glass, in the lower with clear glass, and below 
ad this containing insulated solid panels, externally faced 
=! in blue. The main staircase opening off the reception 
area is r.c., the intermediate landing being canti- 
levered from the central column, the cantilever support- 
ing the upper and lower flights of the stairs. Although 
the glazing on either side of the block provides adequate 
light normally, the drawing office has top lights in addi- 
tion. The whole building is heated by pierced aluminium 
panels with glass-wool insulating material above. To 
maintain even temperature throughout, weatherstats are 
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3, south-east corner of Banner Lane offices. 4, 
main staircase opening off reception area. 









tiles fixed direct to the screed, with a weatherproof mem- 
brane underneath the ground-floor rooms. Wood blocks 
are used in the main entrance hall. The treads and risers 


to the r.c. staircase are finished in travertine slabs. 














The reveals of the exterior concrete columns are : a 
slabbed with dull glazed warm grey faience, the fronts -—— sl ed cnr Rt: 
being painted black. The lavatory blocks have brick phe . mr 
walls finished with Derbyshire spar-dashed rendering. At 
the main entrance the structure containing the revolving 










door is faced externally with travertine marble ; the r.c. 






supporting columns to the main canopy are faced with 
red granite, and the canopy fascia is in anodized 







aluminium. 
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2. AT WATFORD 
assistant architect: G. Hammond 


The site of these offices is approximately 270 ft. deep 
by 100 ft. frontage to the east side of Clarendon Road, 
Watford. The ground slopes considerably from the 
entrance eastwards. The accommodation required made a 
multi-storeyed building desirable, and owing to the 
slope of the site it was possible to plan the main entrance 
from Clarendon Road at ground-floor level, with the 
access to the basement from the lower ground level. 

The structure is r.c. with brick cladding and in-situ 
fair-faced concrete panelling on the north and south 
elevations. A continuous expansion joint is provided at 
the junctions of the two main blocks of the building, 
and the main service duct is located in the same position, 
carrying all plumbing, heating, ventilation, electrical and 
telephone services, together with the boiler flues. The 
internal partitions are of 23 in. building board, with hard- 
board facing giving an estimated sound reduction factor cf 
40 decibels. Heating is by aluminium ceiling panels, 
except within the basement service areas, where heating 


~ 
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coils and radiators are used. The suspended ceilings also 
accommodate a fire alarm system. The external brick- 
work finishes are Buckinghamshire mixed greys, with 
brindle facings from the basement to the ground floor; 
Leicestershire sandstock bricks are used in the panel on 
the west elevation. All external paint surfaces are 
finished in two tones of grey and white. The internal 
floor finishes are as follows: travertine to the entrance 
and stairs, terrazzo to the lavatories, linoleum in the 
offices and corridors, wood blocks in the directors’ suite 
and conference room, and buff quarry tiles in the kitchen. 


Office building at Clarendon Road, Watford, 5. from 
the south-east and, 6, from the south-west. 






































The work of E. R. Collister and Associates for Ford 


Motor Company signals the first clear emergence in 


England of one of architecture’s patterns for survival 


after the second industrial revolution. Design for Hexible 
use and maximum performance in this case depends on: 
1) complete integration of specialist consultants into the 
office team, so that the service offered to clients is truly 
comprehensive, 2) fusion of the project-team with the 
client's organization during the whole design-programme, 
and 3) fundamental research on the structural conse- 
quences of the client's requirements. The aim of the 


comprehensive service provided inside the architects’ 





office and their intimate co-operation with Ford experts 
from Detroit has been to create architecture which fits 


the client’s need like a glove, producing a close relation- 





sbip between form and function which conveys its own 


sesthetic satisfactions. 





, sketch of the entrance and foyer to the Parts Depot at Ave 








1. PARTS DEPOT AT AVELEY 











2. MANUFACTURING PLANT AT BASILDON 
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The Works Canteen. 


Progress on the depot at Aveley, photographed on March 1 this year. 
In the foreground is the crawlway which will pass underground from 
the boiler house to the main building. Use of the ‘well point’ system : 
enabled work below ground level to be carried out in the dry. 


BU7O GROVODB2WGAD SGAVLOMAIS 


AROHITEOCTS E. R. COLLISTER AND ASSOOIATES 


1. PARTS DEPOT AT AVELEY 


This project was designed to achieve maximum use of the site with as few auxiliary buildings as possible. 
Nearly 350,000 square feet are devoted to storage area, formed by 16 bays 43 feet by 525 feet. The frame is 
steel, with lattice girders spanning 75 feet, forming the north light, and trusses 43 feet long are epaced at 
12 feet 6 inches centres. The height from the floor to the underside of the truss is 18 feet. On the south side 
of the storage area is a two-storey office building 54 feet by 525 feet. The depot area has been planned as 
openly as possible, the only permanent features being the loading and unloading bays, the towveyor and 
the electrical sub-station. The loading bays are constructed 4 feet below the depot floor level and each 
of the 10 bays will accommodate two trucks and trailers standing side by side. Special hydraulic flaps or 
‘dock levellers’ are fitted at the back of each bay so that mobile motorized handling gear-ean be ran on to 
the trucks, the levellers taking up any variations in levels. Over each set of loading bays are cranes which 
travel in two directions. The towveyor is a continuous chain set in the depot floor, and small trucks are 
coupled to it by a quick-action towbar dropped from a truck through the continuous channel in the floer, 
to engage with a link in the chain. 

Some areas of brickwork are allowed for, in order to give contrasting texture and colour, and this has 
been achieved by building the lower portion of the perimeter walls on the east and west sideo in facing 
brickwork, generally 8 feet 3 inches in height, from pavement level to the underside of the continuous 
metal windows. The brick walls have an inner skin of 4} inches thick blocks treated fairface. There is a 
2 inch cavity between the facing bricks and the inner block wall which are tied across the cavity with 
twisted wall ties. Immediately above the brickwork are 9 feet 4 inches of glazed metal windows and above 
this 12 feet 6 inches of pressed aluminium sheet cladding from the head of the metal windows to the walke 
way, and above the walkway to form a parapet wall. These panels are delivered complete and fixed to 
cladding rails which are part of the steel framework. 

As a northward extension is contemplated for the future, the north wall below the patert glasing is clad 
with preesed aluminium and rolled pressed metal sheeti=g, both of which cam easily be removed and 
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finished floor level, 
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the roof are constructed from pressed steel flooring and decking respectively. These again provide for rapid 
construction, and, in the case of the flooring, maximum flexibility for electric and telephone cables. The 
external walls of the office block are constructed of curtain walling on a 4 feet 6 inches module using 
dark blue rough cast glass infill panels. Moet of the office partitioning is of standard steel construction to 
allow for easy alteration in layout. Permanent partitions are formed by load-bearing blocks treated to suit 
the decorative requirements. Heating of the depot is by 41 oil-fired heaters, fixed in the roof space, with 
deflectors. The office building is heated by skirting units with a tempered air and exhaust ventilating plant. 


re-erected with minimum wastage. The office building is directly connected to the depot. The first floor and 
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North-east corner of factory from 
Christopher Martin Road. 


2. MANUFACTURING PLANT AT BASILDON 





area at one end to automatic machines below. On either side of them the roof level is dropped to reduce 
the height from the floor level to the underside of the lattice girders. Natural light and ventilation to both 
the high bays in the centre and the lower areas on either side is obtained by means of glazed upetands in 








This production plant has been designed to achieve the maximum 
use of the site with provision for future extension. In planning, 
consideration has been given to all the manufacturing problems of 
the clients, from the delivery of raw materials through to the despatch 


of the finished component parts. 
In the centre of the production area are two bays 80 feet wide run- 


ning from north to south which are 27 feet high from finished floor 
level to the underside of the lattice girders. These 80 foot bays are served 
by overhead travelling cranes supplying raw materials from the storage 















the monitor roof construction. The flat roofs generally are constructed of pressed steel decking of the 
type which provides a fiat soffit on the underside providing maximum thermal insulation and the 
the main building with external walling treatment and roof construction, etc., similar to those used for the 
Parts Depot at Aveley. In the production area the — 

construction of the floor slab has to cater not only es 
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complicated plant for the disposal of swarf (Le., olly iz hae al 














metal shavings). Similarly special acid-resisting areas eh ee 

were required for plating processes (hub caps,  [~) 
radiators, etc.) and for the treatment and disposal of 
trade effluents. The heating of the office block is 
similar to that of the Aveley offices, except for the 
air-conditioning of the laboratory and standards room. 
The heating of the main building is by unit heaters. 











alternative roof types 
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HONEY WOOD ROAD 
ground plan of Manufacturing Plant at Basiidon. ; 
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C air @r en g a | ia ch ite r #4 far e recent buildings of interest briefly illustrated 








1, main entrance to the school: 
dining part of assembiy 
hall on the left. The retaining 
walls are local limestone. 


2, kitchen and part of boiler house 





from the west: the side wall of 





the kitchen is painted dark green. 





3, covered way between 





main school and practical block. 


































SCHOOL AT BELPER, DERBYSHIRE. 


ARCHITECT; M.O.E. DEVELOPMENT GROUP, 


in collaboration with F. HAMER CROSSLEY, County Architect 


This is the fourth in the series of research schools completed by the Ministry of Education. 
The structural experiment was the use of a new frame on a 40-inch grid manufactured from cold- 
rolled sections of light gauge steel, and the educational problems were threefold: the school 
had to be run either on a house basis (5 x 90 pupils) or a form basis (15 x 30 pupils); the stage 
area had to be capable of being used as a music room, and a target of 70 square feet per place 
(instead of the 1952 average of 75 square feet per place) had to be achieved without reducing 
the teaching space. The site is near Bargate Road on the hillside east of Belper and has a slope 
of 1-in-10. Existing hedgerows have been retained on the north and south sides: two of the 
four hedgerow oak trees are now isolated, one being used as a central focus to the entrance court. 

The main blocks run parallel to the contours, with circulation space cut to a minimum by 
grouping associated rooms around entrances and staircases. Kitchen and boiler house step down 
the contours on heavy black podia; the practical block is linked to the main school by a covered 
way, and the south end is closed by a brick play wall to produce a court. The frame is made in 
two sizes—to span up to nine modules with 8-12-foot rooms, and to span 12-15 modules 
with up to 18-foot high rooms. The smallest possible stanchion was used, 43 inches square, so 
that it could be contained between the two wall skins for fire protection. The frame was then 
developed as a series of independent ‘table tops’ supported by stanchion ‘legs’ at selected 
points. The main beams carry loads from one direction only and are fixed to the sides of the 
stanchion both on the perimeter and internally. Stanchions do not have to line up across the 
buildings, but can slide in either direction on the 40-inch module, and spacings can be varied 


to suit window and door openings. Two types of cladding were used—concrete slabs on the 






















School at Belper 


ground floor and lighter asbestos cement sheeting 
above, which proved just as efficient as a weather- 
proofer and required fewer fixing rails. 

tnside, the assembly hall complex serves a 
variety of purposes—morning assembly, dining room 
and simultaneous teaching in music room and 
assembly hall: the ceiling is precast 40-inch square 
fibrous plaster panels suspended by softwood 
bearers wadded to the beams. The staircases are a 
follow-on from the general structure; the slung 
beams are factory welded cold-rolled steel, and 
arrive on the site with the balusters already 
attached. They span from landing to landing and 


carry precast concrete tread and riser units. 


4, general view from south-west; practical block in foreground. 
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FACTORY AT CRAWLEY NEW TOWN 


ARCHITECTS: J. M. 


The factory 


mountings fronts Manor Royal on the New Town industrial 


estate; the offices and the factory are united only by a 


manufacturing rubber anti-vibration 


En 
saunnee 


AUSTIN-SMITH AND PARTNERS 


corridor and can be extended independently. The offices 
are two storey, with a three-storey tower at the west end 


containing a two-storey entrance hall and, on the top floor, 


5, the factory from the south- 
west: main workshop on lejt 
with lavatories and locker room 
in front, administratio 
buildings beyond entrance tow 
on right. 
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6, three storey entrance 
tower with welded steel 
frame of box stanchions 
and horizontal channels. 
7, administration block 
from the east, with 
rendered rear wall of 
lower beyond. 













Factory at Crawley New Town 
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the managing director’s suite and water storage tanks on 
special mountings provided by the client to reduce noise 
transmission. The tower has an exposed welded stecl 
frame with metal windows secured directly to it: the 
administration block is constructed of precast edge beams 
spanning between the brick piers and carrying the lighter- 
coloured infilling bricks. The factory has built up R.S.J. 
columns and loadbearing brickwork, faced with non- 
loadbearing brick except on the east side, which is asbestos 
cement sheeting to make future enlargement easier. The 
northlight roof is carried by prismoidal steel shells clad 
with asbestos cement sheeting which have greater rigidity 
than flat sheets: at each side of the central span the shells 
are supported on welded portal frames and_ built-up 
stanchions. They are completely free of cross ties so that 


a travelling crane can be used along each bay. 
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FACTORY AT SOLIHULL, WARWICKS. 
ARCHITECTS, HASKER AND HALL 


This is the first of a series of workshop units being built to 
extend the Rover works at Lode Lane, Solihull. It is a single 
storey monitor-lit workshop, 19 feet high to the roof trusses, 
with four high-level lavatory blocks cantilevered out from the 
walls in pairs on the long sides. The workshop is built of steel 
framed bays 100 feet long spanned by lattice beams set above 
the roof level to form one side of the monitor roof lights. The 
external walls are 9-inch non-loadbearing brickwork up to 
4 feet 6 inches and aluminium patent glazing and corrugated 
sheeting above. The roof is aluminium decking covered with 
insulation board and mineralized felt with a gravel finish: the 


foundations are mass concrete with r.c. ground beams. 
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9, west facade: glazing and\a 
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luminium cladding above 9 in. brickwork. 


















The name miscellany implies, of course, 
include subjects which, though marginal to 


an architectural miscellany—one that will 
architecture, are nevertheless vital to it. 


miescetltiany 





EXHIBITIONS 


I was shocked by the smug assurance 
with which English critics ‘dismissed’ 


PAINTING 


the most mature and civilized paint- 
ings in the Tate Gallery exhibition 
of ‘Modern Art in the United States.’ 


It is insulting and insensitive to go on 
praising American realism (so delightfully 
crude and vital, but quite unexportable, 
of course, with all that loneliness and old 
fashioned radicalism!) and at the same time 
treat the work of Tobey, Pollock, Still, 
Rothko and Guston, which brilliantly 
exemplifies a new kind of painting, as a 
brash and uncouth reflection of European 
abstraction. It is an alien art, and I think 
I could understand any kind of resistance 
to it that was not based on the assumption 
of European superiority. 

But to be inconsequential for a moment, 
and make a generalization that positively 
reeks of smugness, my impression is that 
America has no great figurative painters, 
for I must confess that the only closed 
forms in American art that give meany satis- 
faction are the animals and nudes of the 
self-taught painter Morris Hirshfield. His 
‘Tiger’ in the Tate exhibition was 
splendidly and impulsively heraldic, but 
in an early, tentative work by Pollock the 
large outline drawing of a she-wolf, half 
hidden under paint that seemed to have 
nothing to do with it, was neat, lifeless and 
conventional, and the toothy image of a 
woman that grins through de Kooning’s 
beautifully manipulated paint turns him 
into a facetious Soutine. 

The painters whose work is removing 
American art from the European orbit 
seem to me to share only one concept with 





their contemporaries on this side. That is 
to say, they think of the canvas not only 
as a physical support but as an impene- 
trable plane, but in their case this acknow- 
ledgement of the flat reality of the canvas 
goes hand in hand with an attitude to the 
act of painting that is dictated by the 
physical fact that paint operates as a 
coating. It is out of a positive delight in 
coating a canvas that they have evolved 
an art of ‘activated’ surfaces free from 
figurative interruptions. 

Adherence to this double concept has its 
discursive side. Loren Maciver, for instance, 
paints a contour-map-view of a bit of side- 
walk, with the tarmac worn into holes and 
chalked with a hopscotch bed, and Tom- 
lin’s uncentred, extendable, shallow-space 
abstract, 1, with its fragmented white 
letters hovering over a geometrical ground, 
seems to derive from a facade with pro- 
jecting signs. There are also artists who 


unconsciously side with this view of 
painting. Wyeth’s crippled Christina, 2, 
whose loneliness has captured all but the 
stony-hearted, is a kind of pathological 
excrescence on the face of the cornfield. No 
one would claim that the girl is an out- 
standing contribution to the art of delineat- 
ing the figure, and it is the living coat of 
wheat flowing across the canvas in a million 
fine brush strokes that gives the picture its 
strange distinction. Likewise, Ben Shahn’s 
vision of a great sheet of pebbles, in 
‘Pacific Landscape, 1945,’ 8, is not liberal- 
ized by the dead body. He has tried to 
side-track his vision into something resem- 
bling the last fade-out in a war film, but 
the picture intends us to be intoxicated 
by its delirium of multiplication. 





It was, I think, Mark Tobey who first 
perceived that these visions of close-knit 
minutiz were diminished by humanistic 
interpolations. He used to paint pictures 
containing hundreds of little human figures 
like pebbles on a beach, and in his ‘Edge of 
August,’ 4, a tight-packed swarm of tiny, 
light-edged ideographs makes an exquisite 
pelt for his masonite panel, and he lets this 
pelt ‘slip’ a little, to show a margin of 
naked panel. ‘Edge of August’ was the 
object-lesson and pivot of the exhibition. 
Tobey is, of course, far more the esthete 
than Shahn or Wyeth—preoccupied by 
story-telling—are ever likely to be, but 
one feels that he understands their 
essential vision better than they do them- 
selves, and he makes us see that the 
edge of sky in one picture and the edge of 
sea in the other are thin illusionist stand- 
ins for his margin of uncovered panel. 

In the work of those who have reaped 
the benefit of his ‘purism’ one finds an 
edge of naked canvas again and again, for 
the canvas itself is now the only per- 





missible background. These younger men 
work on a larger scale, their paint surface 
is less dense, more luminous, rippled by 
stranger winds, and in the lyrical art of 
Pollock, 5, Rothko, Still and Guston it is 
always a ‘splendid and convulsive mantle.’ 

Ambitious attempts to understand and 
absorb this new kind of painting are being 
made in every art-centre in Western 
Europe, but it isn’t easy for a culture that 
is worried about its chances of survival to 
approach an art of such vitality without 
becoming over-demonstrative. Magda Cor- 
dell, whose work has just been exhibited 
at the Hanover Gallery, is making a 
thoroughgoing effort to find her bearings 
in these magnetic fields, and is as fum- 
blingly and compulsively ‘dedicated’ as 
those Americans who changed their style 


after the 1913 Armory Show. Her painting 
is forceful and she is obviously at ease in 
front of a large canvas, but she tends to 
romanticize and illustrate her vitality by 
marking the area to be painted with the 
outline of a blown-up nude or by arranging 
unnecessary explosions in outer space, 6, 
and thereby centering the interest in a 
conventional European manner. 

I think that the way in which these 
painters have established an art of great 
subtlety on the basis of a matter-of-fact 
acceptance of paint as a covering for a 
bare surface is an example of American 
pragmatism in action. It puts the artist 
into an expediently democratic relation- 
ship with the car-body sprayer and the 
house painter without reducing the 
grandeur or mystery of his art. It is 
essentially @ mural style, it claims the 
interest of many American architects, it 
has so effectively liquidated iconographical 
problems that it has already contributed 
its disengaged note of urgency or serenity 
to the worship of God in new American 
synagogues, and I feel that it is not 
going too far to paraphrase William 





James, who claimed that the truth of an 
idea is a process, and declare that for most 
Americans who still oppose it, this is an 


art that will be made true by events. 
Robert Melville 


Footnote: The intings illustrated here are all above 
medium size, and small reproductions cannot begin to do 
justice to the liveliness of their detail. 





ORIEL CHAMBERS 
The list of Victorian framed build- 
ings that can now be seen to forecast 
modern architecture is steadily grow- 
ing; few show such a mixture of 
boldness and assurance as this re- 
discovered pair in Liverpool by 


Peter Ellis. Oriel Chambers stands at the 
junction of Covent Garden and Water 
Street, Liverpool, on the site of Covent 
Garden Chambers which was destroyed by 
fire in July, 1868. The date of the building 
is inscribed upon the facade as 1864. It was 
not occupied at the time of the publi- 
cation of Gore’s Liverpool Directory 
in 1865, where first mention of the 
building appears in 1867. There was no 
1866 issue. The Builder of November 4, 
1865, describes it as a ‘new office building’. 
The client was the Rev. Thomas Anderson, 
whose initials and motto ‘Stand Sure’ 
appear on the facade. The architect 
was Mr. Peter Ellis. In 1949, when the 
building was first measured, the name 
of the architect seemed to have been lost. 
However, as the result of a short article 
in the Liverpool Daily Post describing the 
research, a letter was received from the 
architect’s grand-daughter revealing his 
identity. This was later confirmed by Mr. 
Paterson, the owner of 16, Cook Street, 
which was designed by the same architect. 
It was suggested that Peter Ellis was a 
London architect who came to Liverpool 
specially to design these two buildings. 
A check was made in Gore’s Liverpool 
Directory, and it was found that Peter 
Ellis had practised in Liverpool at various 
addresses, including Oriel Chambers, from 
1834 until his death*. His obituary in the 
Liverpool Daily Post of October 21, 1884, 
describes him as ‘architect and surveyor— 
head for more than half a century of the 
leading practice, in his way of business, in 
Liverpool.’ Although only Oriel Chambers, 
*Professor Hitchcock kindly communicated to 
editors a letter which he had received from Mr. Peter Dovell, 
Perth, W. Australia, with } ay my to print it. It — 
They are taken from Gore’s Directory: 1810-14, Ellis, Peter, 
joiner and flour dealer; 1816-21, Ellis, Peter, joiner; 1824-25, 


Ellis, Peter, joiner and builder; 1827-29, Ellis, Peter, builder; 
hitect and builder; 1835, Elis, Peter, 
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1864, and 16, Cook Street, 1862, ca: be 
attributed to him at present, it is likely 
that further examples of his work will be 
discovered as a result of the revived 
interest in these two buildings. 

Oriel Chambers did not meet with the 
approval of contemporary critics. The 
qualities revealing, to our minds, incredible 
foresight on the part of the architect 
served to inflame the critical tongues of 
the day. Perhaps with a sigh of regret for 
the passing of such robust criticism, we 
read in the Builder of January 20, 1866: 
‘The plainest brick warehouse in the town 
is infinitely superior, as a building, to 
that large agglomeration of protruding 
plate glass bubbles in Water Street, 
known as Oriel Chambers. Did we not see 
this vast abortion—which would be de- 
pressing if it were not ludicrous—with 
our eyes, we should have doubted the 
possibilities of its existence. Where, and 
in what, are its beauties supposed to lie? 
That is the question which has troubled 
us in our dreams, and the more we strive 
to comprehend it, the further we are 
from the resolution of the difficulty. 
Could we speak in the singular number, 
we should exclaim with Hamlet: “Oh, my 
prophetic soul, my Uncle,” for surely the 
design must have been inspired by a 
pawnbroker, the tastes are so similar. To 
show more clearly the ruling principles of 
composition this building is worth a little 
close study. The inspiring motive—the 
happy thought has been the word “Oriel,” 
and truly it is a poetic word and one con- 
veying visions of fine old gabled manses, 
rich in carving and corbels, but richer in 
the lovely covering of grey and green, 
mural paintings by nature, touches by the 
mellow hand of time. An oriel window is 
an inspiring object, but a row of windows, 
falsely so called, all bad to commence 
with, all exactly alike, is the reverse. 
Did we say a row?—we should have said 
a tier of rows—a sight to make the angels 
weep. If from the “bubbles” we pass our 
eyes to what is called the skyline, it is 

perhaps, if any- 
y thing more exe- 
crable, from the 
curved copings, 
which in_ the 
meagrest versions 
of Elizabeth could 
not pass muster, 
up to the shape- 
less spiritless 
pinnacles, all is 
bad. It is really— 
if we are to be good 
—no use mincing 
matters and we 
sincerely hope 
that this building 
will prove unique 
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16, Gook Street: 4, rear clevation at junction 


with circular staircase tower. The windows are 


cantilevered forward in bands as on the rear elevation 
of Oriel Chambers. 5, street ‘elevation, and 6, inside 


the stairvell. 


Orie! Ghambers: 1, Water Street 
elevation_and main entrance: half of the return 
elevation in Covent Garden was destroyed in 
1941. 2, close-up of Covent Garden front 
ing the degree to which each junit 
ortel. 3. rear elevation in Oriel Close. 














in its and the first and last in 
such a style.’ 

It is not surprising that the building 
proved unique in its way. Today one may 
stand under the rear elevations of Oriel 
Chambers and 16, Cook Street, and be 
forgiven for calling them the most con- 
temporary in Liverpool. In 1921, a more 
restrained Professor Reilly wrote: ‘The 
Liverpool Oriel 


way 


oddest building in 


Chambers. It is a sort of honeycomb of 


numberless plate glass oriel windows 
held together by a stonework skeleton 
frame designed to look like cast iron. 


One feels sure it obeys every detail of 
Mr. Ruskin’s lamp of truth, it is at once 
so logical and disagreeable, but I hope it 
will not be destroyed for many years to 
come. Its humour as a cellular habitation 
for the human insect is a distinct asset 
to its town.’ 

In May, 1941, hopes for its preservation 
rear 


were naught, the 


high ex- 


nearly set at 
portions being destroyed by 
plosive bombs. Further demolition was 
carried out in the interest of public safety, 
with a complete lack of sympathy for the 
the building. The 
destruction revealed a complete cast iron 
frame. The York 
verticals to the Covent Garden and Water 
Street after all, an 
expression of the construction concealed 


unique character of 


stone—‘cast iron’ 


elevations were, 


behind them. Having survived almost 
ninety years of hostility and derision, 


now partially in ruins, 


became the object of serious investigation 


the building, 


and humble appraisal. 

The construction consists of a cast iron 
frame with flat brick arches, the spandrels 
of which are filled with 
arches always span parallel to the street 
elevations, those in Water Street serving 
Covent 


concrete. These 


to resist the thrusts of those in 


Garden, aided by wrought iron ties 


buried in the spandrels. The vertical mem- 
bers are not continuous. The stanchions 
interlock at each floor and the building has 


apparently been constructed floor by floor, 


the partition walls acting as bracing to 











the stanchions until the next floor beams 
were placed in position and the floors 
completed. Lateral bracing is provided 
by the brick chimney walls seen 
on the plan. The construction leaves the 
walls free from load-bearing duties and 
full advantage of this has been taken 
by the architect in his treatment of the 
elevations. The main walling material is 
glass, always cantilevered forward, some- 


cross 


times in areas of punctuation as in the 
oriels of the Water Street and Covent 
Garden facades, sometimes in horizontal 
areas stretching the whole length of the 
building as in the rear elevations of both 
Oriel Chambers, 7, and 16, Cook Street, 4. 
The repetitive effect produced by the frame 
has been accepted by the architect with 
little compromise. Stone dressings and 
Gothic details are sparingly used as embel- 
lishment on elevations to the main streets 
and as a means of emphasising the collection 
of loads at the columns and their distribu- 
tion to the ground. The plate glass oriels, 
pushed forward to catch the light, produce a 
shimmering ‘cut glass characteristic’ to 
the main facades, but it is in his treatment 
of the rear elevations that the architect 
makes his greatest appeal to our minds. 
Here he has shorn the building of all 
extraneous ornament. At each floor level 
the glass is cantilevered forward, verticals 
are abandoned and bands of glass stretch 
continuously across the building. In 16, 
Cook Street, where they are boldly con- 
trasted against the sweeping curves of the 
spiral staircase, the effect is especially 
exciting. The 
confidence shown in the 
these elevations make it difficult to realize 
that they were designed over 90 years 
ago and that their architect remains un- 
recognized and unacclaimed both by his 
own generation and by ours. As further 


fresh and mastery and 


evidence is accumulated, it seems likely 
that Peter Ellis will be acknowledged as a 
pioneer of the modern movement in this 


country. Geoffrey Woodward 


FOOTNOTE: The above article was based on research carried 
out in 1949 by Richard Beattie, James Mount, Neil 
Prendergast and the author, who measured the building and 
produced a short historical report when students of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture. 


SCULPTURE 





GABO IN ROTTERDAM 


Architectural sculpture on a grand 
scale and in a public place is a rare 
privilege to come to any artist nowa- 
days, and Naum Gabo’s five-storey- 


high commission for Rotterdam 
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treatment of 











comes to him with double justification. 


Not only has worked long and seriously at 
the concept of a constructive sculpture 
proper to modern architecture, but his 
hopes of realizing his projects have often 
been cheated at the last moment (see, for 
example, the Esso constructions, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL REVIEW, March, 1955). 

This new project, however, should be 
completed by September, and will provide, 
at long last, an opportunity to judge the 
performance of constructivist sculpture 
against the claims made for it, and the 
hopes that many modern architects have 
pinned to it. In this case the commission 
came to at the 
architects of the new De Bijenkorf store 
(replacing Dudok’s old one) Marcel Breuer 
and A. Elzas, and the placing of the 
sculpture’s vertical 
been carefully related to the fenestration 
of the long facade of their design, 1. It is 
structurally related also, for its heavily- 
stressed foundations are tied into the 
underpinning of the building. The two 
main elements rising through the pave- 
ment are to be of pre-stressed concrete 
faced in black marble, while the rising 
and twisting members of the main structure* 
are hollow steel ribs, and the inner structure 
is of bronze wire sprung over a stainless 
steel skeleton. P.R.B. 


Gabo instance of the 


strong accent has 


* See also the cover to the March issue. 


CRITICISM 





LUMPS ON THE SKYLINE 
New techniques are not all gain. Of 
course it is wonderful for the archi- 
tect to have them at his disposal, but 
some of them pose as many problems 
as they solve, and one of the tests of 
good modern architecture is whether 
the new techniques it employs have 


been absorbed into the current idiom 























and used in a positive architectural 


way. If they are only being used as en- 
gineering expedients, then the architect is 
guilty of trying to have the use of new 
techniques without paying the price. 

One of the technical developments which 
he persists in using in just this way, even 
though it is now many years old, is the lift. 
The electric lift was invention that 
revolutionized city buildings, and on its 
use the practicability of tall offices and 
flats depends. Yet architects have not yet 
managed to integrate lifts into the design 
of their buildings. The difficulty is that 
lifts need motors, and are 
economically housed above the top of the 


an 


motors most 
lift-shaft, resulting in an excrescence on 
the roof. Architects must have been aware 
of the problem for many years, but they 
have made surprisingly few efforts to solve 
it, with the result that housing for lift- 
motors, and other necessary objects like 
to 
offices 


water-tanks, give elegantly 
detailed blocks of flats 
arbitrary and clumsy skyline quite out of 


many 


and an 


keeping with the scale and slickness of the 


structures of which they should be an 


integral part. 

I say ‘surprisingly’ because it appears 
oddly out of proportion that architects 
take 


should so much care over many 


details of their design, and yet appear to 
accept philosophically something so obtru- 
sive that it often brings all this care to 
nought. Is the reason that at the stage at 





which the aesthetic properties of a design- 

the proportions, the refinements of detail, 
thé scale, the silhouette—are most care- 
fully considered, such things as lift-motors 
not the 
presence, 
Yet it 
architects 


water-tanks shown 


their 


and are on 


drawings and eventual 
therefore, not taken into account? 
seems hardly likely that the 
would not notice, and be perturbed by, 
their presence later. Isit that the fashion for 
making models of all projected schemes, 
and therefore the habit of judging their 








effect while looking at. them from above, 
has drawn architects’ attention away from 
the skylines which excrescences 
dominate? Yet it is difficult to 
that architects do not look with as critical 


these 
believe 


an eye at the finished product as they do 

at the small-scale model. 
Or is it a financial matter? 

tects been prevented from solving this 


Have archi- 


problem by the increased pressure that is 
put on them by the demand for cheap- 
ness? It is true that some of the obvious 
methods of avoiding lumps on the roof 
(which I will come to later) involve a slight 
reduction in Icttable floor-space or a slight 
increase the 
perhaps a clumsy and untidy skyline is 


in height of a ceiling, so 
simply the price we pay for driving costs 
Yet architects fight 
battles to persuade clients to 


down too far. and 


often win 
spend money on such things as_ better 


finishing materials, the preservation of 
trees, sculpture or a more spacious 








entrance-hall, which strict regard for the 
functional minimum would rule out at 
once. Why do they not seem ever to put up 
a fight to get excrescences taken off the 
roof, or to be allowed to treat them as part 
of the architecture of the building? 

The strange thing is that this failure to 
design the skyline or to control what goes 
on it is as common in the good buildings, 
1 (Istanbul) and 2 (Coventry), as in the 
less good. 8 (Johannesburg) is typical of 
hundreds like it and, to take an example 
nearer the new LCC flats on 
the fringe of London are acknowledged to 


home, 


be among the best buildings of our day, to 
which endless preparatory study has been 
given. Admirable they are—eacept for the 
clumsy great structures that rise above 
their roofs, 4, which is all the more unfor- 
givable because it is the silhouette of these 
flats and the use made of them as towers 
on the skyline that determine their placing 
and proportion. No doubt the LCC, with 
all its resources in the way of development 
teams, and its opportunities of applying 
the lessons of one undertaking to the next, 
is studying this problem; but a solution 
has become really urgent. 

As a beginning, it may be useful to sum- 
marize some of the possible ways of solving 
the problem and the merits and drawbacks 
There seems to me to be five 
possible ways, as follows: 

a. To avoid the need for structures on 
the roof by devising a lift-motor that 
can operate from the side or the bot- 
tom. This is in a way an evasion of the 
problem, since at best it means trans- 
ferring the burden to other shoulders 
than the architect’s, and this would 
be because in general 
architecture finds a useful stimulus in 
solving just this sort of problem. 
Also, it leaves the water-tank problem 
untouched. 

b. To the roof-structures by 
carrying up the external walls for 
an extra storey, as was done, for 


of each. 


regrettable 


screen 











example, in the Lever building, New 
York, 5. Alternatively this screen wall 
can take the form of an open grille, 
as in the U.N. Secretariat, 6. This 
solution is no doubt costly and will 
not appeal to the more puritanically 
minded, who regard any form of 


camouflage as being against modern 
principles. It is certainly what one 
might call a negative, as distinct from 
a positive, solution, but it does ensure 
a level skyline. 

. To do the opposite of b: expose all the 
roof structures but in a positive way, 
making them an important, even a 
dominating, part of the sculptural 
form of the building; that is, to take 
the attitude that because of all its 
mechanical services, which require to 
be placed on the roof, a level skyline 
is illogical and artificial, and advan- 
tage should be taken of this to give 
personality to the building as well as 
a means of escape from the rectilinear 


monotony of the standard cellular | 
structure. The obvious examples are “|” 


Le Corbusier’s Unité d’Habitation at 








Marseilles, 7, and the subsequent 
buildings of the same kind. The trouble 
is that to do this successfully needs a 


man with more talent, and a surer 
instinct, as a sculptor than most archi- 
tects possess; also that it creates 
problems of competition with the 
building next door. It is all very well 
to crown an isolated tower-block with 
a complex and . excitingly related 
series of sculptural forms, but the 
effect might become ridiculous if 
someone else tried to do the same 
thing on an adjoining site. A less 
spectacular, and more utilitarian, 
example of the positive solution was 
Tecton’s aerodynamic clothes-drying 
structure at Finsbury, 8. 


. To stop the lift one storey below the 


top, allowing space for the lift-motor 


4 FA 





at the top of the shaft without letting 
it rise above the roof. This is a tidy 
solution to the lift-motor problem 
(though not to the water-tank pro- 
blem) if the principle be accepted that 


occupants of the top floor can reason- 
ably be asked to walk up one flight 
(or, with clever planning, half a 
flight) of stairs. This does not sound 
much to ask, although allowance must 
be made for an increasing tendency 
to regard the very top floors of high 
blocks of offices and flats as the most 
desirable (on account of clearer air 
and unobstructed outlook); the most 
desirable means that the highest rents 
van be charged, and the highest rents 
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mean that the occupants must be 
pampered more than any others. 
This difficulty specially applies to 
offices, because those who pay the 
highest rent for a top floor regard it 
as an affront to be asked to walk up 
any stairs at all, and as beneath their 
dignity to compel their visitors to do 
the same. The difficulty with flats is 
less, and with maisonettes it dis- 
appears altogether, since the entrance 
is on the lower of the two floors of 
which a maisonette is composed. The 
lift machinery (given proper sound 
insulation) can be incorporated within 
the upper floor, at the sacrifice of a 
small amount of bedroom floor space; 
so can the water-tanks, as long as 
enough head can be provided for any 
water-taps required at the upper level. 
For residential blocks, therefore, to 
build maisonettes rather than flats, at 
least on the top two storeys, seems to 
come very near to a solution, though 
both the bathroom and the kitchen 
might have to be placed on the lower 
storey of the maisonette. 


. To make most of the rooms in the top 


storey of the building higher than the 
rest, leaving space for lift-motors and 
water-tanks above the ceilings of the 
remainder. This again is a tidy solu- 
tion and has the advantage of sug- 
gesting at the same time an interesting 
answer to the other problem of 
modern cellular buildings: how to 
make them stop instead of merely 
leaving off. If the top storey is higher 
than the rest it will require a different 
window treatment, terminating the 
rhythmic repetition of the windows 
below without the need to resort to an 
imitation cornice. It can, of course, be 
regarded as extravagant in cubic 
space in the sense that the building 
will now rise a few feet higher without 
providing any addition to the floor 
area, but there is an answer to this. 
The answer applies only to office 
blocks, but that is where it is most 
important since the maisonette solu- 
tion, described in d, does not apply to 
them. The answer is that nearly all 
office buildings require board-rooms, 
restaurants, welfare rooms and other 
large rooms of which the ceilings must 
be higher. To place such rooms on the 
top floors would justify the extra 
height here, would enable tanks and 
lift-motor rooms to be placed above 
the ceilings of the other, normal- 
height, rooms on the same floor and 
would give the special rooms the 
better outlook and airiness that are so 
valued at the top. J. M. Richards 
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WORLD 





MUSEUM IN CARACAS 
Museums of Modern Art seem to 
have become as constituent a feature 


of contemporary Latin American 





architecture as University Cities, 
and the remarkable new Campus 
buildings in Caracas, Venezuela, are 
now to be partnered by an even more 
museum 


remarkable designed by 


Oscar Niemeyer. As in the case of 
Affonso Reidy’s project for Rio de Janeiro 





(ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, May, 1954) the 


problems and advantages of nearly-vertical 
sunlight have been major factors in the 
design, and the germ of the museum’s 
highly characteristic form (see AR March, 
1956, p. 154) arises from the architect's 
desire to create a dramatic and monu- 
mental shape against the sky while using 
as little as possible of the rather restricted 
site, and taking full advantage of zenithal 


illumination. 
The result 
has thus a generating logic inherent in it. 
The roof spreads wide to catch the sun and 
apart from the sculpture terrace, 1, 
certain structural elements, consists almost 


sensational as it may appear 


and 








entirely of sun-louvres whose form, 2, 
is such that they distribute an even fall 
of light over the interior and its sloping, 
Fluorescent 
this illumination are carried 
within the louvres, so that the fall of the 
light is not altered under night or evening 


windowless walls. elements 


to boost 


conditions. 

Directly under the roof is a suspended 
mezzanine, 3, hung partly from above and 
partly by cables from the corners of the 
structure. Occupying less than fifty per 
cent of the area of the building at this 
datum level, it admits a flood of varied 
light to the main exhibition floor below. 
This floor in turn is lunetted along two 


sides, 4, to admit light to the admini- 

















strative areas which surround the main 
entrance foyer. Below this again is a 
a 
4 e. im 
ace bn 
| 
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cinema-auditorium which, of course, does 
not require daylighting. 

In a continent where sunlight is one of 
the 
the architect’s disposal, few designs can 


most potent building materials at 
have played upon it in so masterly a 
way, the of Modern Art, 


Caracas, must give pause to those hostile 


and Museum 


critics who maintain that Niemeyer’s 
originality has become purely formalistic. 
M. Santiago 


ROOFLESS, RATIONAL, ORIGINAL 


IRISH CHURCHES AND MONASTIC BUILD- 
INGS, VOL. 1, By Dr. H. G. Leask, Dundalgan 
Press, Dundalk, 27s. 6d. 

Maurice Craig made a list in a BBC talk of 
all the Irish medieval churches with roofs on 
eight, I think 
girt ruins of the others had purely picturesque 
Dr. Leask’s book up to the 
and describes the ornament 
a hundred buildings 


and proposed that the cypress- 
value. goes 
1180's, 
construction of 


and 
about 
in detail, treating them purely as _ archi- 
tectural examples in the Gothic Revival way. 
Between these opposing views, what is 
quite certain is that the Irish parish church 
ruins and their churchyards are a complete 
language of melancholia, from the austere 
dignity of St. Margaret, behind Collinstown, 
to the bleak peasant desperation of Turlough 
(appropriately, next Lord Lucan’s 


Castlebar: history is the fourth dimension of 


door to 


landscape). 

also a component in 
the few original (non-Roman-derived) 
tures in Western Europe, and as 
sueceed or fail, they deserve all the notice 


the Connaught 
They are one of 
cul- 


such, 











they can get. The oratories and the round 
towers are a promising beginning. Yet, 
maddeningly, there is no original style to 
accompany the extraordinary monastic organi- 
zation—each priest with his tiny church, 
and everyone up the round tower when 
the Danes came. There is no equivalent of 
the Ardagh chalice or St. Patrick’s Bell: 
instead, after the eighth century, there are 
wayward variations on whatever imported 
brand of Romanesque came to hand, express- 
ing in a hazy way not the last of the Celts but 
the first of the Anglo-Irish. The qualities 
you would give to Swift’s prose could as well 
be given to these churches and fragments 
which Dr. Leask illustrates so fully—tart, 
witty, never undignified: made up of oblique 
and often unexpected comments, but always 
related to a main stream of strictly rational 
convoluted ‘Celtic’ wildness 
you have to find that in Herefordshire via 


ideas. As for 


Aquitaine—a case of art-historical truth 
being stranger than any possible art- 
historical fiction. Perhaps the style was 


out of key, for Irish Gothic churches, to be 
dealt with in Dr. Leask’s second volume, 
made a much more strange selection of the 
available elements—but it was still a selection. 
The sites supply all the missing wildness 
and other-worldliness, and this is what 
the book cannot indicate—it is a sober 
statement of dates and styles: an admirable 
textbook, no less and no more. If that deters 
people from going to the magical realities that 
are waiting in County Meath or Roscommon 
or Tipperary, it’s a great pity. Ian Nairn 


DARTMOOR 


DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 
PARK. Architectural Press for the Devon County 


Council. 5s. 


This book is in effect the first instalment 
of an answer to those who, on reading the 
REVIEW’S Outrage issue, said: ‘OK it’s a mess: 
now show us what should be done.’ It could 
have been, so easily, ‘the same old stuff’—the 
few really good examples of building and 
planning going hand-in-hand with the land- 
scape that pop up in every textbook: admir- 
able, but beyond the physical and imagina- 
tive means of the ordinary client, the ordinary 
council and their builders. 

Instead, here are minimum standards: not 
‘follow this and you may produce something 
marvellous,’ but ‘follow this and you can’t 
go seriously wrong.’ Dartmoor is sufficiently 
clear and individual, and the landscape’s 
demands are strong enough, for it to be 
possible to lay down rules in common sense 
terms. They aren’t aimed at the first-rate 
architect but at the people who actually put 
up 95 per cent of the buildings. 

Appeals like this have been made before, 
and a stony reception they have had, too. This 
one is a little different: published not as a 
private venture, but by the local planning 
authority with the uncompromising aim of 
helping ‘intending developers to submit 
plans which are likely to obtain the most 
favourable consent from the local planning 
authority.’ In other words, planning is using 
the only big stick in its armoury—Dartmoor 








may still be bedevilled by the three Service 
departments,* the ministries and the statutory 
undertakings, but it now stands some chance 
of getting decent housing built on it, thanks 
to this book, which is the clearest and most 
honest local government publication I have 








read. 

The emphasis is all on local stone (or 
common sense equivalents) horizontal group- 
ing, unobtrusiveness in the landscape, and so 
on. This does not mean that modern architec- 
ture on Dartmoor is doomed: the book quotes 
Powell and Moya’s house at Toys Hill with 
approval and that the 
similar Dartmoor examples have not 
illustrated is that, so far, there aren’t any 
(and looking at the rebuilt centre of Exeter, I 


says only reason 


been 


can perhaps see why). 

The combination of preservation and 
experiment in the right proportions brings 
the Devon County Council somewhere near 
enlightened in a_ wry-faced 
twentieth century way. The example ought to 
be followed: books like this should appear 
under the auspices of each county for each 
topographical entity. If the printing costs 
come out of the allotment for private garden- 


patronage, 


ing in public places, so much the better. 

Ian Nairn. 
* Not quite: 
fight, have recently (Jan. 1956) prevented a R.A.F. 
Great Links Tor. 


the National Park Committee, after a hard 
*, mast on 





horter Notices 


GUNNAR ASPLUND. By Eric de Maré. Art and 
Technics. Newman Neame, 10s. 6d. 

AUGUSTE PERRET. 
Il Balcone. 


By Ernesto Rogers. Milan, 
Price in England, 9s. 6d. 





Il Balcone’s series ‘Architetti del Movimento 
Moderno,’ and Art and Technics’ series of * Archi- 
tectural Biographies’ have a good deal in com- 
mon. Both offer pocket editions of the life and 
works of major architects in formats that are 
almost with a block of illustrations 
preceded by expository essays. But beyond that, 
the Balcone approach is 
systematic, not to say scholastic, and aims to give 


identical, 
































similarities evaporate 


complete coverage to the canon of Pioneers and 
post-Pioneers established by Pevsner and Giedion, 
whereas the Art and Technics series seems chosen 
almost by the fall of the dice, and has thus given 
us a good accidental coverage of pre-Regency 
architecture, inexplicably—Mr. 
de Maré’s essay on Asplund. Between the covers 
of the books the contrasts continue to override 
the similarities; though both authors are known to 


plus—somewhat 


be politically engagé, Dr. Rogers contrives to be 
entirely objective and to offer a serious—if rather 
abstract—study of the place and meaning of a 
great architect as seen through the eyes of another 
working designer. There is an exhaustive list of 
Perret’s works, and an equally exhaustive biblio- 
graphy; such an apparatus of scholarship, in fact, 
that one regrets the persistent misdescription of 
the Chana Orloff studio-house the more, as it is 
the only blemish on a valuable addition to the 
Perret literature. 

Mr. de Maré, on the other hand, passes the eye 
of a rather old-fashioned kind of architectural 
connoisseurship over the work of Asplund, and 
makes little attempt to be historically objective 
to say that Asplund ‘was responsible for saving 
modern architecture from the perversions and 
superficialities of the Paris Exposition of 1925’ and 
‘saved the modern movement from eclipse,’ seems 

















































A misdirected appreciation of the picturesqueness of farmhouses has led to innumerable suburban reflections; 


ironically these are now often the acme of elegance to the farmer- 


or, more often, the farmer's wife—and 


form the new farmhouse style while the old work tumbles down through neglect. But rural buildings also have 
harder and more positive virtues: they are little intuitive geometrical theorems. In these examples from Dart- 
moor the theorems are about similar and congruent forms in the landscape: ridge-line and horizon, rubble 
walls and rock outcrops. Top, Lake Farm, Sourton; bottom, Ouldsbroom Farm. 


to be asking too much of a readership which will, 
presumably, have heard of the 
the Weissenhof exhibition of 1927. But as the 
Envoi to this book reveals, Mr. de Maré probably 
regards the life and work of Asplund as a moral 
paradigm of the condition of the architect in a 
politically perverse society (as he sees it), for he 
seems obsessed 
Asplund’s last 
Crematorium. 


Woodlands 
P.R.B. 


major work, the 


ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DETAILS, VOL. 3. 
Editor, D. A.C. A. Boyne ( Architectural Press. 21s.). 


A long time ago all one required for reference to 
the very stabilised building techniques was a 
large tome on construction, and the rest just 
followed. Today the need for regularly published 
details on current practice is a very real one. 
Techniques change rapidly with materials, and 
without the guidance of recent solutions the task 
of detailing can be very heavy. 

The Architectural Press series of Architects’ 


Working Details, of which Volume 3 has just 
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tauhaus, and of 


by the symbolic aptitude of 





appeared, makes a valuable contribution to 
satisfying this need. The details are taken from 
the series published bi-weekly in The Architects’ 
Journal during 1953, °54 and °55. The only marked 
difference in content from the earlier volumes is 
the omission of any staircase details, and the 
publishers state that this section will be reintro- 
duced in the next volume. M.B. 


Books Received 


HOW TO DRAW INTERIORS. By Cedric Dawe. Studio. 5s, 
WINDMILLS IN KENT. By J. W. R. Adams. Kent C.C. 
DECORATED PORCELAINS OF SIMON LISSON. Golden Head 
Press. 14 gns. 

HOW TO MAKE BUILT-IN FURNITURE. By Mario del Fabbro. 
F. W. Dodge. $6.95. 

ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. F. W. Dodge. $1!.50. 
THE PRACTISING ARCHITECT. By Alec S. Eggleston. Melbourne 
U.P. 37s. 6d. 

WOHN BAUTEN VON HEUTE. By K. Miiller-Rehm. Rembrandt 
Verlag. DM32.50. 


BUILDING PLANNING AND DESIGN STANDARDS. By 
Harold E. Sleeper. Wiley. $12.00. 
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Beale’s, of Bournemouth. 


Be INTERIORS 


SHOWROOMS FOR WEDGWOOD CHINA 


Designer: Alec Heath 








The Wedgwood Rooms, started in 


October, 1953, represent a new departure 
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1, one of the standard wall-fittings for the display of china used 
throughout this series of showrooms. The same fitting, consisting 
of an open show-case above and pull-out glazed show-cases and 
drawers below, is shown in section on the right. The wood is 
West African guarea. The display in this photograph is at 
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in the retail selling and distribution of 
pottery, and three rooms were opened 
in that year, two in London and one in 
Birmingham. Since then, others have been 
designed in Belfast, Bournemouth, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Oxford and Newcastle. They 
consist of shops within stores, the area 


occupied varying considerably; it may 











consist of either an open or some enclosed 
area, with ceiling heights from 7 to 14 feet. 

Display units have to show some 30 
to 40 patterns of table ware, with separate 
displays for ‘fancies’ (i.e., vases and all 
pieces other than tableware). To allow for 
quick occupation of sites after official 
approval, display boxes were designed in 
two-tiered units consisting of groups of 
twos, fours and sixes, used in various 
combinations. At least one 32-piece dinner 
set has to be shown, and for this a simple 
open drawer unit is used. Each display 
is backed with a dark grey felt placed on 
For patterns not 
stock 


fronted plate filing cabinets are used, each 


movable ply panels. 


available from immediate glass- 


containing some hundred plates and a 


smaller quantity of matching cups and 


saucers in separate drawers. Polished 
West African guarea is used for the 


vertical boarding and solid cabinet work, 
matched by a Queensland maple veneer 
for doors and large polished surfaces. 
These have a light colouring and a faint 
warin reddish texture. Tables are used for 
display with place settings of china and 
earthenware patterns; the table used is 


West 


with a Nigerian cherry veneered top. A 


made of solid African mahogany 
smaller table can be placed in the centre 
of one of the larger tables for displaying 
‘fancies.’ Table mats are used extensively 
and in addition to the plain colours in 
linen and velvet, special mats have been 


hand-woven by Barbara Sawyer and 


Hilary Bourne. A Wedgwood wallpaper 
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designed by Richard Guyatt has been 
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used in most rooms. The floor covering 
consists of gun metal, dark grey or cedar 
green carpet. Tungsten filament lighting 
is used throughout, as showing the range 


of subtle colours to best advantage. 


typical layout at Robson’s of Newcastle. 


4, another type of standard 
display unit, with a metal 
frame and glass shelves, 
backed with wooden slats, 
shown in use at Glasgow. 
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Above, two of the displays installed in different 
department stores, using the same standard wall- 
fittings, furniture, etc.: 2, in Hampton’s, of 
Kensington; 3, in Robson’s, of Newcastle. The 
typical plan on the left shows the display in the 
latter showroom. On the extreme left of 3 is the 
showcase shown in detail on page 275. 











































































Two more Wedgwood rooms, using the same standard display 
units: 6, at Storey’s, of Kensington; '7, at Elliston and Cavell’s, 
of Oxford. The woods used for the wall-fittings are West African 
guarea and Queensland maple; the tables are West African 
mahogany with Nigerian cherry veneered tops. The wallpaper 
was designed for Wedgwood by Richard Guyatt. 













































5, one of the standard wall-units, displaying china against alternate 
dark and light backgrounds, shown in use at Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s, London. 





OFFICES IN BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1 the curtains, notice boards and chair 

Architects: James Cubitt and Partners covers, and the ceiling indirectly flood- 
| lighted. The first floor contains two large 
This six-storey building in Berkeley | adjoining rooms, separated by a 9-foot high 
Square was finally chosen (in spite of its partition which can be folded back for 
somewhat awkward Edwardian plan and receptions; at other times, indirectly lit 
character) as being most suitable for the silk curtains are hung in front of it. The 
London offices of the Zinc Development ceilings were neo-Adam but dimly lit and 
Association. To have modernized the coleused: thes wees siaiilicineadl — 
Edwardian interior would have _ been addition of gilt, white and pale grey with 
expensive, and it was decided to preserve indirect light to give them sparkle, the : 
and even reinstate it where appropriate walls in both rooms being painted white 





as a background, but also to introduce to ‘float’ the ceilings. The wall-to-wall 
gs. f ‘ 

simple, specially designed built-in furniture carpeting is dark mauve. A twin pedestal 

and furnishings. 





table of solid Spanish mahogany which 








On the ground floor the entrance and had belonged to a regimental mess was 
reception hall were opened up by means installed in the board room; matching 
of glazed doors and a glazed firescreen, chairs are re-upholstered in light yellow 


with permanent wall display panels on 


the walls. No radical alterations were 8, the entrance hall showing, at the far end, the 
made to the library, which has an reception area at the foot of the original 
: Edwardian staircase and, on the right, glazed 
screen with information room beyond. See 
primary colours were, however, used in plan on next page. 


extremely ornate ceiling. Very bright 
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9, furniture in the reception area (see preceding page). 

10, information room (ground floor) with glazed doors 10 
to entrance hall on left and stairs to basement on right. 

11, wall display in information room. 


attee pens eeetiage 

hide. The volume of the room required a 
large central object, and for this purpose 
a chandelier was used. The George II 
gilt mirror at the end of the room hides a 
projection slit used when films are shown, 
and slides up and down on secret spring 
balances. However, to kill the strong 
period flavour, a few very severe pieces of 
furniture were specially designed, and 
finished in black lacquer and marbling. 
The window curtains in both rooms are of 
unbleached raw silk. 


In the director’s room the cupboard 


fitting behind the desk is supported on 


brackets from the wall. Above it is an 
indirect light box which acts as the main 
source of background light, and is finished 12 (below), ground floor library, 
in Macassar ebony and lacquer with the looking towards the bay window, 

: ye av which has curtains of bright 
glass panels framed in brass. The purpose primary colours. 








greund floor 
























made desk is also veneered in Macassar 
ebony and has a green leather top and 
beech legs. As far as possible all ’phone 
and desk-light wires have been hidden and 
telephones kept off the desks. White 
otton diaphanous day curtains hide the 
window framing. The carcass furniture 
wr the chief technical officer’s room is 
eneered in pear and mahogany; the walls 
re light grey and the bookshelf recess 


chind the desk is painted dark green. 


3, council room on first floor (see plan at foot of 
age), showing marbled catinet in front of curtains, 
ehind which is a folding partition separating 
ouncil room from director's office. 








14, close-up of wall-fitting in 
director’s office. 15, general 
view of director’s office showing 
wall-fitting and desk. 16, detail 
of desk, chair and telephone 
unit. 










key 

5, council room, 

6, director's office. 

7, secretary and 
projection room. 
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first floor 





DESIGN 


Tibor textiles designed in com- 
bination with Stockwell carpets 


For a_ designer to overcome 
practical and conventional difficulties 
to the extent of producing ranges of 
textile floor-coverings in a common 
scheme is a feat of pertinacity. 
Tibor Limited and S. J. Stockwell 
& Co. (Carpets) Limited are to be 
congratulated for taking the trouble 
to study the actual problems of 
interior design that their wares are 
intended to solve, rather than the 
sales statistics to which many 
manufacturers confine themselves. 
They presented their fabrics in 
combination in February. 

Last August I criticised weave 
designers for focusing their eyes 
too near the loom, with the result 
that it is difficult to find heavy 
woven materials with a large-scale 
pattern. Tibor Reich answers this 
challenge with a range of ‘texture- 
prints.” Cost has been cut down by 
using the weave to produce the 
texture and printing a large pattern 
on the woven fabric. The cloth in 
which these designs are produced, 
Windsor, is also produced in plain 
natural, black-white, and a range of 
six colours vat dyed. 

Stockwell carpets are offering a 
range of rugs, *‘ Viceroy,’ designed by 


1, Palmas, 48 inches wide. This design 
incorporates non-tarnishing metallic 
thread. 2, Raw Coral, 50 inches wide. 
Approximate retail price 21s. per 
yard. 3, Tiara, woven in cotton, 
wool, rayon and metallic thread: a most 
successful fabric to look at, and its 
components seem to offer great dur- 
ability, 35s. per yard. 


key 

8, chief tech 
officer 

9, secretary 
accountant 


I, secretaries 


auth 


second fioor 


17, technical officer’s room on second floor. The 
telephone unit against the wall on the right 
swings out at right angles for use when sitting 
at the desk. 
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Tibor Reich_and Donald Grierson. 
i i dy to produce the 
NY SIZE, ANY 
and ANY COLOUR that 
a customer wishes. This is indeed, 
as the makers claim, an outstanding 
ice, and a welcome change from 
the contention that ‘the public’ 
nt whatever one is asking for. 


en in rugs of 


Sa er alnd 4 


ibbean. Its pleasing irregularity 
| as the texturing both camouflage 
nd prevent the rug from reading 












5, Mexicano, the largest in scale of 


these rugs. They represent a_ real 
attempt to provide rugs in the scale 
and spirit of modern architecture. 
6, Cerayork. A simple grid skilfully 
undersiated. 7, Tinta. The free shape 
of this rug is proof of the manu- 
facturer’s claim that they are ready to 
produce rugs in ‘any shape.’ This 
is a useful innovation, the only way 
to get away from rigid, geometric shapes 
in floor coverings having previously 
been to go to the expense of close 
carpeting. These rugs are priced in 
three grades: Standard 18s. 834., 
Super 24s. 3d., Supreme 34s. 9d. per 
square foot, including purchase tax. 
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Storage units II 


The social revolution in post-war 
Britain has placed elegancies of 
individual cabinet work right in the 
luxury class. Two makes of storage 
unit in a medium price range have 
achieved elegance largely by using 


very light metal sections 
as their supports. From 
the range of storage units 
designed for Hille of 
London, by Robin Day, 
these box units used in 
conjunction with the 
slatted bench have flexi- 
bility and distinction, 8 
and 9. The cases are 
solid mahogany and the 
doors and drawer fronts 
are veneered in Brazilian 
rosewood. 4 foot 6 inch 
units are from £29 10s., 
3 foot units from £23 2s 

They are also availab le 
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in ash from £21 4s. The bench is 
£12 1%. 6d. 9 shows’ two 
4 foot 6 inch units and two 3 foot 
units. The supports are in rod. 
Conran Furniture has _ several 
arrangements of storage units with 
square or angle section supports. 10 


8, Hille cabinet unit, 
designed by Robin Day, 
on a 6-ft. slatted mahogany 
bench. 9, two 4 6 in. 
units and two 3 ft. units 
arranged on slatted 
mahogany benches. 10, 
Conran arrangement of 
storage units in enamelled 
steel framework. 11, cabinet 
faced with photostatic en- 
largements of tree sections. 





12, Conran cabinet ‘Sb.’ 


Unit $1 uses simplicity rather than 
artifice to achieve its decorative 
effect. S1 is 3 feet 9 inches by 
4 feet by 10 inches at £25 11s. with 
£2 4s. 5d. tax. The metal framework 
is in $ inch square section steel 
stove enamelled black or white. 
The sliding doors are in Laconite, 
stove-enamelled red, white or black. 
11, S3b is a dignified storage cabinet 
4 feet by 3 feet 4 inches by 15 inches 
at £22 8s. with £1 Is. 6d. tax. The 
artifice here so successfully used is 
the photostatic enlargement of tree 
sections. 12, Sb is a more complicated 
cabinet with very nice detailing. The 
doors can be in the same finish as 
S1 or as shown here. The combina- 


tion of the photographic 
pictorial decoration with 
the cabinet-work is beau- 
tifully conceived, and this 
highly sophisticated con- 
ceit is decadent and de- 
lightful as long as it is 
viewed as a single idea 
and not as a change of 
direction for this vigorous 
designer. This piece is £42 
with £3 9s. tax. 


Storage Unit from 
Denmark 


Finn Juhl uses wall 
panelling as a means of 
integrating a variety of 
useful storage units. 
Vertical metal fixing strips 
run between tall rosewood 
veneered panels. To these 
the various cabinets and 
shelves can be hung at any 
height required. This is an 
elegant piece of furniture, 
not a cheap one. It is quite 
usual in Scandinavia, but 
the greatest rarity in 
Britain, to achieve ele- 

gance by means of the quality of 
materials and finishes, without de- 
parting from extreme simplicity. In 
this country people who can afford 
the best woods and cabinet work also 
expect to pay for complicated form- 
work, curves and inlays; thus at the 
price level which would allow simple 
designs a really good finish, simplicity 
is out. Anyone who wants it must get 
it from abroad. 

On sale at Heals; prices: complete 
as shown here £210 5s. Panels £13 
each. Supports £2 15s. each. End 
fillets £2 each. Long cabinet with 
painted doors £70. Small cabinet with 
glass doors £32. Small cabinet with 
veneered doors £3: 10s. Writing 
shelf £10 15s. Pine shelves £4 5s. 
Brass book ends 15s. 


Cabinets fixed to wall panelling, by Finn Juhl, with conversation chair. 


The Finn Juhl conversation chair 
in rosewood and beech, also shown, 
is obtainable at Heals. Price 
£11 10s. D.R. 


Woven wall and floor coverings 


Peter Collingwood weaves such 
materials as hemp _ cord, plastic 
covered flex, unspun jute, flax and 
raffia in combination with traditional 


ed ] a: b 


By Peter Collingwood: 14, unspun 


jute, grey sisal and cotton on a black 


and white striped cotton warp. 15 
seagrass, hemp and rope, dyed dark 
brown on a warp of natural and 
bleached hemp. 

By Brian Knight: 16, plaited rush, 
coir dyed dark green, linen and cotion 
on a warp of khaki and black cotion, 
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By Peter Constantinidis: 17, dark 
green and black al and red-brown 
hemp on a cotton warp. 

By Anne Beaufoy: 18, rush, sisal dyed 
two shades of green, and black cotton, 
on a black and white colton warp. 


flooring materials, rush, sisal, coir 
and seagrass. As well as novelty he 
achieves richness and an unlimited 
variety of pattern and_ texture. 
Where such materials as hemp and 
cotton are used this can work out 
extremely cheaply—a mat 30 inches 
by 50 inches can cost from 12s. to 
15s. Low cost is, however, in roughly 
inverse relation to durability. The 
hardwearing materials, rush or plastic 
covered flex, are of course more 
expensive. The less hard-wearing 
combinations can be used to great 
effect as hangings for decorative or 
functional use, as a background for 
display of objects, or behind the 
seats in a coffee bar. 

All these weaves are done on the 
simplest type of loom. 18 is in fact 
a beginner’s first piece of weaving. 

D.R. 


Corrigenda 


The drawing of a typical assembly 
of Ladder Units, (Design Review, 
AR February, 1956) should have 
been attributed to the designers of 
Magpie Furniture, Martyn Collins 
and James McKay Spence. 





TECHNIQUES 


STANDARDIZED COLOUR 


Though British Standards are 


by Lance Wright 


not mandatory, the publication of BS.2660:1955 (Colours for building and 


decorative paints) is an event without parallel in the history of colour in building. For it is the first time that 


a nation’s colourmen, chief paint users and professional advisers have banded together to give their support 


to the use by the building public of a prescribed range of colours. This publication could prove as decisive 


in the general history of architecture as, say, the publication of a standard number pattern for modular 


co-ordination; for its interest is cesthetic as well as technical and its objective is as much to create an informed 


colour sense among architects as to simplify the problems of paint stockis 


The first step towards the new 
standard was taken in 1952 by the 
paint industry (to be exact by the 
Paint Industry Colour Range Com- 
mittee) who called upon the RIBA 
to help them decide on a range of 50 
or 60 colours to replace the many 
existing ranges and simplify the 
ordering of paints. The RIBA con- 
sidered that the scope of the range 
should be widened, studies were begun 
at BRS, and it was finally agreed by 
all that the range itself should be 
expanded to about 100 colours, that 


it should be addressed to all users of 


building paints and that it should be 
enshrined in a British Standard. 
This would not be the first time 
that a British Standard had been 
devoted to colour, for Colours for 
ready mixed paints (latest version 
381¢:1948) dates back to 1930. 
But the purpose of BS.381c_ has 
always been to define what is meant 
by such time-honoured descriptions 
as Post Office Red and Peacock 
Blue: and not to select colours for 
preferential use. A closer precedent 
for the new standard is given by the 
Archrome Colour Range. of 47 


colours, published by the Ministry 
of Education in 1953 for use in 
schools. For this, like the new 
standard, was intended to be an 
instrument to help architects to use 
colour and not merely to define it. 
In fact the contribution of the 
Archrome Range to the new standard 
is considerable. There is, for instance, 
the use of the Munsell notation to 
locate colours; there is the relation 
of each colour in the range to its 
reflection factor; there is a legacy of 
actual colours, for 36 of the original 
Archrome colours have found their 








The 8.5. number, ¢.¢. 0-012, is the only number to be 
used for identifying @ colour 
motation has 
above approxmate Munsell 





way into the new standard; lastly and 
most important of all there is the 
legacy of experience to which the use 
of the Archrome range has given rise. 


The case for standard colours 


The notion of ‘standardized colour’ 
is not immediately attractive to 
architects, for they tend naturally 
to assume that the colour sense is 
not to be satisfied by anything 
short of an unlimited choice. From 
the first we must make it clear 
that the purpose of the new range is 
not to chase all other colours out 
of existence, but merely to reduce 
the number of colours which manu- 
facturers need keep in stock. From 
the architect’s point of view the 
main purpose is, surprisingly enough, 
aesthetic. It is an unfortunate fact 
that, for all their art school training, 
perhaps not one architect out of five 
hundred in the present generation has 
succeeded in developing an archi- 
tectural colour sense. The reason 
for this is precisely that he has too 
much to choose from and that the 
chances of his developing this sense 
are hindered, not helped, by the 
present custom of the trade whereby 
each manufacturer publishes his own 
range and gives his own names to 
all colours in it. 

The case for a limited range is 
based on a number of observable 
facts. The first of these is that the 


architect has certain definable re- 
quirements regarding strength 


(chroma) of colours: if therefore all 
colours falling outside the ranges 
serving these requirements were 
removed then one source of pointless 
embarrassment and error would be 
cut out. This is a negative factor: 
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STRONG COLOURS 


The Munsell system of 
not been adopted by the B.S.) but the 
references ere given 
as an ad to designers, 











Colour Card No. 0, half full size. The top 
number opposite each colour is the serial number 
in the range, the bottom number is the Munsell 
reference. The letters in between (G(E), G, SG) 
relate to the classes of paint in which the colour 
can be obtained in reliable form. ‘(E)’ means 
external quality, ‘G’ means gloss and ‘SG’ 
means semi-gloss. There is also an abbreviation 
‘M’ for matt, 











allied to it is the positive considera- 
tion that at least one approach to a 
successful colour scheme is to use 
colours from a limited number of 
different hues. This leads to the 
concept of building up families of 
colours on a principle which has 
some analogy with that used by 
modular co-ordination experts when 
they use common denominators to 
provide dimensions which will ‘mesh’ 
together. If it were necessary to 
provide large families of all hues 
a range would still be unmanageably 
large. The fact that the eye is far 
more sensitive to colours in the yellow 
end of the spectrum suggests that 
this section calls for a fuller provision 
than the others. 

The significance of hue ‘families’ 
becomes clearer when we consider 
the third and last attribute in the 
Munsell notation, ‘value.’ ‘Value’ 
means in practice ‘degree of light- 
ness’ in a colour and corresponds 
closely to the percentage reflection 
factor. By using a family of colours 
which are connected to one another 
by hue but which differ in lightness, 
the architect is free to adjust his 
reflection factors and—even more 
important—to model his surfaces. 


The content and form of the range 


It is reasonable to discuss the 
manner in which the range is 
presented and the colours it contains 
together, since form and content 
are so closely related. The object 
of the designers was to produce an 
instrument for use, a sort of archi- 
tect’s eye-sharpener. The form chosen 
was ten cards each about 94 inches 
high and 43 inches wide. The colour 
patches were then ranged down the 
left- and right-hand edges of the face 
of each card (there are none on the 
back) and so aligned that they 
‘bleed off.’ One of these cards is 
devoted to the ‘strong colours,’ that 
is, to the strongest colours in each 
hue, and one to the greys. The 
remaining eight are shared out 
according to hue with, on average, 
one hue to a card. Since the yellow 
end of the spectrum is more fully 
and the blue-green end more sparsely 
represented, the yellow-reds have 
two cards while the blue-greens and 
blues share one card and the purple- 
blues and red-purples share another. 
Next, the colours are ranged from 
light at the top of each card to dark 
at the bottom, with the low-chroma 
colours in the left-hand column and 
the fairly strong chroma colours 
on the right. This latter division is 
particularly important as it corre- 
sponds to the two main use categories 
of paint. 

*‘Low-chroma colours’ are the soft 
background colours used for large 
areas. They range up to about 
chroma 6, and include the very 
interesting group of dark low- 
chroma colours which are so useful 
for painting machinery and _ the 
exteriors of buildings. The ‘fairly 
strong chroma colours’ are those 
which are generally used on small 
well-defined areas to give contrast. 
When, therefore, the architect has 
to make a choice in one or other 
of these categories he has merely to 
fan out the cards in one direction or 
the other in order to get all the 
suitable alternatives in the range 
simultaneously displayed, and dis- 
played not only together but in a 
descending order of lightness. This 
division into ‘low’ and ‘fairly 
strong’ chroma is kept up in the two 
cards which display two hues, 
owing to the fortuitous circumstance 
that the blue-greens and purple-blues 
are low chroma and the blues and red- 
purples fairly strong chroma. 
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With the range fanned out in 
front of him the architect can very 
quickly grasp its anatomy. It would 
not be helpful to enumerate all the 
colours, but one or two points call 
for notice. One of these relates to 
the problem of the neutrals. These 
are, of course, an exceedingly valuable 
asset; but experience with the 
Archrome range showed that where 
pure neutrals (i.e., any colours 
which have the simple N notation 
in the Munsell Atlas) are used with 
large areas of a particular hue, they 
tend to appear tinged with a colour 
from the opposite end of the spectrum 
to the hue of the surrounding 
colour: if this is warm the neutrals 
look bluish, if this is cold the neutrals 
look yellowish. In these circum- 
stances, if the effect of neutrality 
is to be preserved, greys must have 
a slight hue affinity with the sur- 
rounding colour. Thus, though three 
genuine neutrals have been taken over 
from the Archrome range (N7, N8, 
N9) these have been supplemented 
with a group of warm greys, each 
a half-step away from the neutral 
(2.5 ¥ 8/0.5, 2.5 Y 6/0.5, 2.5 Y 4/0.5, 
and 7.5 R 6/0.5) and two cold greys 
(10 B 4/0.5 and 7.5 B 2/1). This same 
consideration led to the adoption 
of two warm off-whites, 10 YR 9.25/1 
and 5 Y 9.25/1. 

The low-chroma section of the 
range is dominated by ‘families’ of 
fixed hue and chroma, but with 
stepped lightness values. There is, 
for instance, the 10 YR group (i.e., 
yellow-red veering towards yellow) 
which shows a run of four shades 
of chroma 2 with lightness values 
of 3, 6, 8 and 9. Another family of 
chroma 2 is the 5Y set with three 
lightness values of 6, 7 and 8. One 
peculiarity of the Munsell notation 
is that in colours of low chroma the 
hue is not apparently decisive in 
settling appearance: thus the runs 
of the 10 YR and 5 Y are not yellow- 


reds and yellows as commonly 
understood but brown-greys and 
green-greys. Some of the most 
interesting colours in this low- 
chroma group fall in the small 
group of low value (i.e., dark) 


colours, such as 5 G 2/2 which is a 
blackish green, 7.5 B 2/1, a dark blue- 
grey, and 5 Y 4/4, an olive green 
much used for chalkboards. 

The ‘fairly strong chroma’ colours, 
though they are generally linked 
to the low-chroma colours, give a 
more balanced if sparser coverage 
of the spectrum. These are the 
‘good’ full-bodied colours which, 
as their chroma is high, have the 
appearance which their hue notation 
would suggest. The 14 ‘strong’ colours 
of Card O are intended to indicate 
the strongest colours that are likely 
to be used on an architectural 
scale, and represent at the same 
time the limits of chroma to which 
each of the 14 major hues can be 
manufactured in a reliable form. 
With these it is interesting to 
notice that, whereas true red and 
scarlet can be carried as high as 
chroma 16, purple cannot be carried 
above chroma 3. 


Conclusion 


Time alone can tell if this range is 
going to meet all the needs of a 
generation. The important fact is 
to remember that it is emphatically 
an architect’s range, and that it has 
been drawn up not with the object 
of standardizing current trade usage 
(as is the case with too many British 
Standards) but to make the best 
use of our knowledge and experience. 
As these expand, the range will 
change, for its publication marks a 
beginning, not an end. Certainly 





the difference between this and the 
ordinary run of manufacturers’ 
colour-cards is very striking. A 
common characteristic of the latter 
(at least until a few years ago) 
was the predominance of creams, 
stones and buffs, the reason being 
that these are used on the largest 
surfaces and are therefore sold in tlie 
greatest bulk. The designers of the 
new range, however, are of the 
opinion that what matters is not 
the quantity of a paint which is 
used but the number of times it is 
specified. Thus, though the range is 
characterized by the runs of relat:d 
low-chroma colours, it also shows a 


better selection of ‘strong’ aid 
‘fairly strong’ colours than ary 
predecessor. 


The original motive for publishi ig 
a range at all was technical, not 
aesthetic. From the point of view of 
paint technology the significan :e 
of the 101 colours is that all can oe 
manufactured at reasonable ccst 
in a form which may be consider d 
reasonably ‘fast.’ In fact the car ‘s 
go further than this. Opposite ea h 
colour is a symbol which advis>s 
whether the colour can be read: y 
manufactured in gloss (all quali y 
for this), in semi-gloss and in glcis 
for external use. This is not, >f 
course, the same thing as saying th .t 
all paints conforming to thee 
colours will in fact prove reliab 
for the specification specifies colou s 
not paints. In fact paints form 0: e 
of the outstanding weaknesses 1 
the architect’s armour of specific 
tions. For though there are rigid 
specifications for so many of the 
ingredients of paint there are virti- 
ally none for the finished produci. 
The reason for this is apparentiy 
that the paint industry includes a 
large number of small firms and that 
the method of testing paints is 
considered too costly for many of 
them. At the same time it is worth 
noticing that the Ministry of Supply 
and the LCC have both laid down 
firm requirements for the quality 
of paint, and that it should not be 
long before all paint users are given 
similar protection. 

Another inevitable shortcoming of 
the standard is that (like BS.38ic 
before it) it does not attempt to 
‘define’ colour in the precise sense 
which we usually expect of British 
Standards; in the sense, that is, of 
stating what tolerances can be 
allowed. The Munsell references help 
to locate a colour but do no more. 
This is a very practical problem, 
but our present knowledge of colour 
does not permit a simple, easily 
workable solution. Another point of 
which architects will be painfully 
aware is that the Standard applies 
only to paint colours, not to colour 
which are applied to _ building 
materials by other methods. There 
is, for instance, no necessary con 
gruity between these 101 colour 
and those which are applied to 
tiles or to melamine plastic sheets 
If only they were extended to thes: 
important architectural surfaces th 
incentive to use the Standard woul 
be even stronger. It is strong, a! 
the same, and it is for architect 
to do justice to the imaginatio: 
of the sponsors of the range by usin 
it intelligently and to the full. 





Corrigenda 


In the article ‘Prestressed Precas 
Floors’ (AR February, 1956) illustra 
tions 12 and 13 were accidentally 
transposed. 12 and not 13 showed : 
section of Stahlton floor and 1: 
showed the St. Paul’s Cray floor. 


[Trade Notes on page 28¢ 
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In an age of standardisation 
and mass production, there are still 
some trades which require the exercise of 
human skill and ingenuity. One of these is 
the ancient craft of metal working seen 
at its most dexterous in the fabrication 


of purpose-made metal windows. 


We like to think, as one of the oldest and 
most experienced practitioners of this craft, 
that it is our business to give practical 
expression to your finest thoughts—in fact, to 
make what you create. Why not write to us 
and find out more about our purpose-made 
windows, and how they cari-be of use to you in 
working out problems to which there 
is no ‘standard’ solution. 


An example of a hotel 

purpose-made window. 

A general view show- 

ing the pleasing facade 

* enhanced by Beanes 
windows. 

Photographs by cour- 

tesy of the Proprietors 

¥ ~ Tavistock Hotel, 

td. 


A. Beanes 
W Co ld. 


BRIDGE WHARF 
BISHOPS BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON, W 


Al j +056 
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A New Swatch-Book 

At the time of writing there is a 
certain anxiety concerning what sort 
of response the new range of 101 
colours is going to receive from the 
trade (see article on British Stan- 
dard colour ranges on pages 283-4). 
Though only use can prove its value, 
it has every appearance of being 
excellent: the colours are good in 
themselves and there is a_ varied 
choice in the parts of the range where 
a choice is wanted. One of the first 
firms to pin their colours to this mast 
is T. & W. Farmiloe Ltd., the 
manufacturers of Nine Elms Paints, 
who present the full range in the form 
of a truly magnificent swatch-book. 
The leaves are generous in size and 
they are parted to enable you to test 
the effect of any one shade when 
used with any other. The colours are 
matt, but a captive sheet of stiff 
cellophane is bound in with the 
book to enable you to judge the 
approximate effect of each tint in 
gloss paint. 

T. & W. Farmiloe 
Rochester Row, 


Ltd., 17-23, 
London, S.W.1. 


Enamelled Rainwater Goods 
Although ‘Vitreflex’ pressed steel 
enamelled rainwater goods recently 
increased their prices by 434 per cent, 
they are still a few pence cheaper per 
yard than a similar traditional cast- 
iron pipe with three coats of paint. 
Kconomics apart, Vitreflex supply an 
interesting jointing system shown 
below which consists of a_ simple 





1} inch sleeve at the pipe ends with a 
hidden fixing plate. The LCC have 
used this joint on several estates 
and the clean appearance does much 
to make external plumbing less 
obtrusive. The steel used has a low 


carbon content and is rolled to 
o} le 0] 
 & 
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14-16 gauge. Colours unfortunately 
are limited to a range of eleven, and 
it is well to note traditional English 
taste—four of the eleven are greens 
and another is a near green. 

Vitreflex Limited, Dafen, Llianelly, 
South Wales. 





Mk II Heat Pump 


During this month Ferranti hope 
to have an improved Heat Pump 
on the market, the MK II, on 
sale at £106 15s. plus £53 1s. 7d. 
purchase tax. The MK II gives 
improved performance, and the fan 
switch has been placed at the front 
of a redesigned cabinet. 

Though heat pumps are becoming 
quite well known—they cool larders, 
make ice and heat domestic hot 
water—there are many points in 
their installation requiring some eare 
and Ferranti have issued a manual 
on this subject. When designing round 
a heat pump unit, the manual 
states that the distance between 
heater and storage tank should be 
restricted to 20 feet (i-e., a 40 foot 
maximum loop on the insulating 
pipe track) and when fixing in a 
single-storey building the hot water 
tank should be above the machine 
and not more than 6 feet away from 
it. The manual adds that a 30 gallon 


lagged storage tank is generally 
sufficient, but where household 


consumption is likely to exceed 
60 galions per day it suggests an 
immersion heater set at 140°F. be 
fitted. Flow and return pipes are 
4 inch and should be lagged as the 
storage tank. 

Like all machines, it has its stated 
maximum which it is well to observe. 
Best results are obtained in a larder 
not exceeding 15 foot super with a 
tile or concrete floor and insulated 
walls. Efficiency is impaired by hard 
water scaling, and if a water softener 
is not fitted to the domestic supply 
it is advisable to fit a micromet 
cartridge to the pump. This does not 
exactly soften the water, but prevents 
furring up. (Cartridges should be 
renewed twice a year and are 











obtainable from The Jackson Elect: 
Store Co. Ltd., 143, Sloane Stree 
London, S.W.1, or Radiation Grot 
Sales Ltd., Radiation House, 
Stratford Place, London, W.1 
Finally, general estimates based « 
the MK I machine suggest th 
consumption of electricity is like 
to be 3 units per day plus one ur 
per user per day. 

Ferranti Ltd., Heat Pump Depa 
ment, Moston, Manchester, 10. 


The Radisil Electric Fire 


There have been silica covere 
electric fire elements on the Contine! 
for sometime, but it is believed th: 
Hanovia are the first manufacture: 
in this country to introduce them t 
the English market. The fire has 
self-supporting spring-wound eleme! 
enclosed in a silica sleeve, and 
available in 250, 500 and 750 wat 

[continued on page 28 
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FOR WALLPAPERS « PAINTS * DECORATORS’ MATERIALS 


WE 


JOHN LINE & SONS LTD>° 213-216 TOTTENHAM COURT RD: LONDON - W.1 
INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 
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To see inside—is to be inside 


Many devices have been used to en- keptclean, ‘‘Armourplate” Glass Doors 
courage people to ‘‘step inside’. But are always the most inviting entrances. 
nothing does it so gracefully and effec- 
tively as ‘“‘Armourplate’’ Glass Doors. The standard height of ‘‘Armourplate” Glass Doors is 84° 
i }”, Non- 
They add so much to outward ae pet map = ravegapatanny ond 9 pet of 
ances and act as an entrancing visual finishes, and handles, in several styles, are supplied com- 
link between inside and out. So easily __ plete with the doors. 


“ARMOURPLATE” GLASS DOORS 


PILKINGTON BROTHER S LiMiwteobD 


CONSULT THE TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT AT ST. HELENS, LANCS. TELEPHONE: ST. HELENS 4001; OR SELWYN 
HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8S.W.1. TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 5672-6, “ARMOURPLATE" is a registered trade mark of 
Pilkington Brothers Limited. Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. ADAI6 
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ratings. These sleeves are only } inch 


diameter, and are set against a 
hinged chromium-plated _ reflector 
with an anodized aluminium safety 
grille. Designed primarily as a wall 
fitting, the fire’s silica sleeve gives 
additional protection in damp and 
steamy atmospheres (bathrooms, 
kitchens, etc.) and it reduces the 
danger of fires caused by brushing 
a naked element. A prototype can 
be seen in operation in the Village 
Hall at Wraysbury, Bucks, and 
from this the unit measuring 26 inches 
by 34 inches by 4} inches deep has 
been evolved. The price including tax 
is £4 19s. Id., and element replace- 
ments cost 2s. 6d., whilst the silica 
sleeve can be renewed for 15s. 

Hanovia (Lamps Division of Engel- 
hard Industries Lid.), Bath Road, 
Slough, Bucks 


CONTRACTORS etc 





Buildings in the Gold Coast. Archi- 
tects: James Cubitt and Partners. 

Kumasi College of Technology: 
General contractors: Gee, Walker & 
Slater Ltd. 

Sekondi Training College and Secon- 
dary School: General contractors: 
B.B.C. Building Contractors. 





Sekondi Regional Library: General 
contractors: B.B.C. Building Con- 
tractors Ltd. Sub-contractors: Terrazzo 
tiling: Addi Ltd. 

Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion Showrooms and Offices, Accra. 
General contractors: African Finance 
and Investment Corporation Ltd. 

Guest House in Accra and Gold 
Coast Legion Memorial Hall, Accra. 
General contractors: The Construction 
and Furniture Co. (West Africa). 

The electrical sub-contractors for 
all the above-mentioned West African 
buildings were Drake & Gorham 
(Contractors) Ltd. 


Offices at Watford, Architects: W. 
S. Hattrell & Partners. General 
contractors: Holst & Co. Sub-con- 
tractors: Internal partitioning and 
joinery: Firmin & Collins Ltd. 
Heating and ventilating, plumbing and 
gas supply: G. N. Haden & Sons. 
Electrical engineers: J. W. Russell 
Ltd. Kitchen equipment: Benham & 
Sons. Travertine flooring and terrazzo 
flooring and lining: Art Pavements 


Ltd. Tiling: Carter & Co. Metal 
windows: Henry Hope & Sons. 


Brickwork: Dermot & Ferguson Ltd. 


Balustrading: Best & Lloyd Ltd. 
Linoleum: Korkoid Ltd. Lighting 
fittings: General Electric Co. Fire 


alarm system: Associated Fire Alarms 
Ltd. Internal telephone: Electrical 
Contracts & Maintenance Co. Lift 
engineers: Express Lift Co. Blinds: 


Tidmarsh & Sons. Painting and 
decorating: T. H. Kenyon Ltd. 


Wood block flooring: Stevens & 
Adams Ltd. Roofing: Ragusa Asphalt. 
Offices in 


Coventry. Architects: 


W. S. Hattrell & Partners. General 
contractors: W. H. Jones & Son. 
Sub-contractors: Reinforced concrete 





roofs: 
Holst & Co. Roof covering: Standard 
Flat Roofing Co. Frenger ceilings, 
heating, hot and cold water services: 
G. N. Haden & Sons. Gas incinerators: 
West Midland Gas Board. Fireproof 


framework, floors and flat 


doors: Mather & Platt Ltd. <Auto- 
matic fire alarm installation: Associ- 
ated Fire Alarms Ltd. Balustrade 
and core rails: Scaffolding (G.B.) 
Ltd. Glascrete roof lights and screen: 
J. A. King & Co. Metal windows (4): 
Henry Hope & Sons. Flush doors: 


Gliksten Doors Ltd. Ironmongery: 
Parker, Winder & Achurech Ltd. 
Glazing: Glass (Coventry) Ltd. 


Venetian blinds: London Blinds Ltd. 
Fibrous plasterwork: H. H. Martyn 
& Co. Stone facings: W. H. Fraley 
& Sons. Cork flooring: Korkoid 
Decorative Floors. P.V.C. flooring: 
Coventry Tile Co. Concrete tile 
flooring: Caledonian Concrete Pro- 
ducts Ltd. Terrazzo flooring: Marbello 
& Durus Ltd. Faience tiling to 
piers: Hathernware Ltd. Wood block 
floor: R. W. Brooke & Co. 


Factory at Aveley, Essex. -Archi- 
tects: E. R. Collister & Associates. 
General contractor: James Crosby 


& Sons. Sub-contractors: Steelwork: 
Fleming Bros. (Structural Engineers) 
Ltd. Roofing, Q floors, Q deck, Q 
panel and @Q grating: Robertson 
Thain Ltd. Patent glazing: Henry 
Hope & Sons. Metal windows: Aygee 
Ltd. Gutters: G. A. Harvey & Co. 
(London). * Wall-span’ curtain walling 
with infill panels of ‘Vitroslab’ by 
Messrs. Plyglass Ltd.: Williams & 
Williams Ltd. Up and over doors: 
Overhead Doors (G.B.) Ltd. ‘ Dravo’ 
heaters for depot building: Weather- 
foil Heating Systems Ltd. Facing 


bricks: Proctor & Lavender Ltd. 
Boilers: G. W. B. Furnaces Ltd. 
Paints: Farrow & Ball Ltd. First 








electrical contract—mains: T. Clarke 
& Co. Building blocks: Broad & Co. 
Skirting heating units: Crane Ltd. 
Asbestolux board: The Cape Asbestos 
Co. Rocksil insulating material: Wm. 
Kenyon & Sons. 


Manufacturing Plant at Basildon, 
Essex. Architects: E. R. Collister and 
Associates. General contractors: Sir 
Lindsay Parkinson & Co. Sub- 
contractors: steelwork: Fleming Bros. 
(Structural Engineers) Ltd. Roofing, 
Q deck and Q panei: Robertson 
Thain Ltd. Facing bricks: Proctor & 


Lavender Ltd. Boilers: G. W. B. 
Furnaces Ltd. Paints: Farrow & 
Bail, Ltd. 

Factory at Crawley New Town. 
Architects: J. M. Austin Smith & 
Partner. General contractors: F. G. 


Minter, Ltd. Sub-contractors: Concrete 
blocks: Leca (World) Ltd. Precast and 
prestressed concrete: David Chaston 
Ltd. Bricks: J. Hunter; R. Passmore. 
Structural steel: Concrete & Structural 
Products, Ltd. Erection: Horseley 
(Engineers) Ltd. Floor tiles and wall 
tiles: Carter & Co. Asbestos roofing: W. 
Banks & Co. Partitions: Constructors 
Ltd. Patent Glazing: Prodorite Ltd.; 
Empire Stone Co. Waterproofing: 
Ruberoid Ltd. Terrazzo floors: Mala- 
carp Terrazzo Co. P.V.C. floor tiles: 
Marley Tile Co. Central heating: 
Norris Warming Co. Kitchen ventila- 
tion: Benham & Sons. Boilers: Ideal 
Boilers & Radiators Ltd. Electric 
wiring: Berkeley Electrical Engineer- 
ing Co. Electric light fixtures: Falk 
Stadelmann & Co. Door furniture: 
G. & S. Allgood Ltd. Casements: The 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. Telephones: 
Hadley Sound Equipment Ltd. Fold- 


ing gates: Dennison Kett & Co.; 
Bolton Gate Co. Automatic sump 
pump: James Beresford & Sons, 


[continued on page 290 
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you that on and 


We wish to advise 


after April 3rd our new 
Chief Office will be :- 


TRINIDAD LAKE HOUSE 
232-242 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON S:W:! 


Telephone: Tate Gallery 4388 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: ‘“‘Limmer, Sowest, London’”’ 
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MUST DO MORE THAN DECORATE 


Magnet could be chosen for its looks alone ; for its lustrous gloss 
and dense film. For the variety of shades given by 30 intermixable colours. But first 
| and foremost Magnet is a white lead base hard gloss paint — 


' and WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LIMITED - LONDON - NEWCASTLE - CHESTER 
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i fittings: Dent & Hellyer 
Ltd. ectional steel water tank: 
Braithwaite & Co. Engineers. Metal 
bicycle stands: Alfred A. Odoni & Co. 
Lightning conductor: W. J. Furse & 
Co. Fireproof door: Mather & Platt 
Ltd. Sunblinds: Danuara Ltd. In- 
cinerator: Southalls (B’ham) Ltd. 
Furniture: Hille, of London, Ltd. 
Cloakroom fittings: G. A. Horney & 
Co. (London). 


~@ School at Belper, Derbyshire. 
Architects: F. Hamer Crossley, Derbys 
County Architect, in collaboration 
with Development Group, M.o.E. 
General contractors: F. Troy & Co. 
Sub-contractors: Pre-cast plaster part, 
fibrous ceilings: John Kent (London) 
Ltd. Metal windows: Henry Hope & 
Sons. Asbestos-cement sheeting: 
Turners-Asbestos Co. Structural steel: 
Brockhouse Steel Structures Ltd. 
Pre-cast concrete wall slabs: Stent- 
Precast Concrete Ltd. Metal rain- 
water heads: Greenwood & Airvac 
Ventilating. Pre-cast concrete staircase 
steps: Girlings Ferro Concrete Ltd. 
Pre-cast concrete floor and landing 
slabs: Hills (West Bromwich) Ltd. 
Wood-wool, channel reinforced slabs: 
Thermacoust Ltd. Sliding folding 
timber doors: Esavian Ltd. Roof 
felting and dampcourse: Ruberoid 
Co. Mastic joints: Mastic Jointing 
& Sealing Co. Electrical installations: 
Etna Lighting & Heating Co. Chimney 
stack: True Flue Ltd. Heating and 
hot water supply: Weatherfoil Heating 
Systems Ltd. Sanitary _fittings: 
Adamsez Ltd. Studded rubber tiles: 
Haskel, Robertson & Co. Hardwood 
floors: Hollis Bros. Ltd. Clay floor and 
wall tiles: The Camden Tile & 
Mosaic Co. Plywood w.c. cubicles and 
timber cycle sheds: H. Newsum 





Sons & Co. Vermiculite concrete 
ceiling panels: Meta Mica Ltd. 
Suspended plasterboard _ ceilings: 
Anderson Construction Co. Paints: 
John Hall & Sons (Bristol and 
London) and Joseph Mason & Co. 
Pre-cast manholes: The Mono-Con- 
crete Co. Adhesives: B. B. Chemical 
Co. Coloured glazed tiles: Carter & 
Co. Acoustic tiles; H. W. Cullum & 
Co. Glazing: Victus Glassworks (Rom- 
ford) Ltd. Plumbing: J. C. Toogood 
Ltd. Removable balustrades: WHay- 
wards Ltd. Changing room benches: 
J. Leaver & Sons. Tubular framing 
for kit hangers: James, Sieber Equip- 
ment Co. Jronmongery: Beckett, 
Laycock & Wilkinson Ltd. and 
James Gibbons Ltd. Joinery: Troy 
Joinery & Cabinet Co.; Wheeldon 
Bros. ; W. Browne & Co. and D. 
Burkle & Sons. Metal standard shelf 
brackets: Libraco Ltd. Gearing for 
movable partition: W. J. Furse & Co. 
Standard road, light fittings: G. E. C. 
Ltd. Furniture: George M. Hammer 
& Co.; Russell Bros. (Paddington) 
Ltd. Pre-cast concrete road light 
fittings: Evans Concrete Ltd. Stack- 
able chairs: Kingfisher Ltd House- 
craft flat furnishings: Furniture In- 
dustries Ltd. Chalkboard cloth: E.S.A. 
Ltd. Light fittings: Pulford Brown 
Bros.; Hartley Electromotives Ltd.; 
Troughton & Young Ltd.; General 
Electric Co.; Merchant Adventurers 
of London Ltd. and Bushell & 
Saward Ltd. Fire alarm equipment 
and clock: Gents & Co. Venetian 
blinds: Home Fittings (G.B.) Ltd. 
Tarpaving: Constable Hart & Co. 
Fencing: Permafence Ltd. Main 
entrance gates: Mott & Partners Ltd. 
Rubber link mats: Tyre Products Ltd. 
External door stops: Gardiner & 
Sons & Co. Curtain tracks: Thos. 





French & Sons. 
kerbs: Hilcrete Ltd. 


Pre-cast concrete 


Factory at Solihull. Architects: 
Hasker & Hall. General contractors: 
John Laing & Son. Sub-contractors: 
Asphalt: Ragusa Asphalte Co. Re- 
inforced concrete: Concrete, Ltd.; 
British Reinforced Concrete Co. 
Bricks: London Brick Co. Special 
roofings: Wm. Briggs & Sons. Alumi- 
nium cladding panels: Robertson 
Thain Ltd. Partitions: Rowe Brothers 
Ltd.; Ditchburn Equipment (Sales) 
Ltd. Patent glazing: Hills (West 
Bromwich) Ltd. Structural  siee?: 
Rubery Owen Ltd. Granolit!. stune: 
Empire Stone Co. Central heating: 
Weatherfoil Heating Systems Ltd. 
Gas fixtures: Thos. de la Rue Ltd. 
Electric wiring: Lee, Beesley & Co. 
(Birmingham). Electric light fixtures: 
The General Electric Co. Metal 
staircases: Frederick Braby & Co. 
Plumbing: Shouksmith Ltd. Window 
control gear: Arens Controls Ltd. 
Casemenis: Crittall Manufacturing 
Co. Roller shutters: Roller Shutters 
Ltd. Sanitary fittings: B. Finch & Co. 
Terrazzo: Marbello & Durus Ltd. 
Paint: Permoglass Ltd.; Lewis Berger 
& Sons. 


Offices in Berkeley Square, W.1. Archi- 
tect for structural alterations: H. T. 
Cadbury-Brown. Architects: James 
Cubitt & Partners. General contractors: 
Brookes Builders Ltd. Sub-contractors: 
specially designed furniture, fittings, 
inner entrance and glazed screen: 
Andrew A. Pegram Ltd. Display 
panels: Hatts & Sandiford. Carpets: 
Heals Contracts Ltd. Clocks, Council 
Room: Messrs. Baume & Co. Clocks, 
Directors’ Office: E. Hollander. Light 
fittings: Finmar Ltd.; Merchant 





Adventurers of London Ltd.; 
Troughton & Young Ltd. Plants: 
West End Flower House, Ltd. 
Picture frames: Robert Savage Ltd. 
Sign writer: Edward G. Truss. 
Fittings: Church & Co. (Fittings). 
Furniture: Hille of London, Ltd.; 
Finmar; Peter Jones; Tan Sad 
Chair Co. (1931). Door plate: Lettering 
Centre. Library shelving and filing 
drawers: Libraco, Ltd. Council room 
chairs: A. E. White. Leather foi 
covering chairs: Joseph Clarke & Sons. 


Showrooms for Wedgwood China at 
Glasgow. Designer: Alec Heath. Con- 
tractors: G. & W. Waller, Ltd. Tables 
Hille of London, Ltd. Chairs: Gordon 
Russell Furnishings, Ltd. Lighting 
Tungsten Filament Striplights. Car- 
pets: William Templeton & Sons 
At Kensington, Newcastle and Oxford 
Contractors: G. & W. Waller, Ltd 
Wallpaper: Cole & Sons. Tabi 
and desks: Gordon Russell Furnish 
ings, Ltd. Carpeting: Berry Felt 
Carmilla. Lighting: Universal Meta 
Furring & Lathing Co. 


; _ Advertisements 


Young Architect required for Structura 
Consultant’s office (Age 21-24). Chance for 
young man to gain Civil and Structural back 
ground in good class work, Phone CHAncery 
6630 2.30-3.30 p.m. 


For Sale: Complete set ‘‘Wren Society Sub 
scribers’’ 21 volumes with Index (University 
Press). Perfect condition. Bestoffer 
Robertson, Huntington, Clonegal, Ferns, Eir« 


‘Brightside Heating & Engineering 
Company Ltd.’ announce the appointment 
as from Ist January, 1956, of Mr. P. Baverstock 
as Manager of its Manchester Office at 40 
Byrom Street, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 





The Perfect Combination 


The best is often achieved only by a combination of 
two things. Such is the case with NACOFELT Roofing 
where good material and skilled laying go hand in hand 


.. Where every curve, every angle and every detail is 


built up as one unbroken surface by Neuchatel craftsmen. 


The proof of this perfect combination is to be seen on 


buildings all over the country. 


FOR FELT ROOFING—SPECIFY 


CRAFTSMAN 14 


BY NEU CINTE! 








SPECIALISTS FOR 80 YEARS IN ASPHALTE 


For Tanking, Flooring, Roofing and Roads, and Approved 
Laying Contractors for Accotile Flooring. 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE COMPANY LTD. 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


BRANCHES: BELFAST e BIRMINGHAM e 
LEEDS e MANCHESTER e NEWCASTLF e 







Telephone No. of Contracting Departments: RENown 1321 


CARDIFF e EDINBURGH e FROME e GLASGOW 
OFFHAM (KENT) e PLYMOUTH e PORTSMOUTH 
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Kazerne Railway Sheds, Fohannesburg, South Africa, Contracto 


To make sure of the highest standards in concrete design and construction, 
at the lowest cost in steel, money and time, call in the TWISTEEL Design 
Service. Their specialist knowledge, backed by many years of practical 
experience, enables them to advise architects and engineers, with certainty, on 
every aspect of design and planning for every type of construction involving 


the use of reinforced concrete: and they can also supply the reinforcement. 


TWISTEEL DESIGN SERVICE 


43 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 : TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 1216 
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Reinforced 
Concrete 


PROTEUS PROP JET TEST HOUSE AT FILTON, BRISTOL 

With movement hinges incorporated at the base of the columns, the specialist structural Des : n b5 

design of this building includes both reinforced concrete and reinforced brickwork and 4 y as 88 
was prepared by The British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co. Ltd., Stafford to 4 
the requirements of the Chief Architect to the B.A.C., Mr. Eric Ross, F.R.I.B.A. ws 


We are proud to have piayed a part in speeding the development of the 
Proteus Prop Jet Engines powering the long range Bristol Britannia 
Airliner now being delivered to B.O.A.C. 
Specialists in Reinforced Concrete Design and Suppliers of Reinforcement 


THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO. LTD., STAFFORD 


LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, LEEDS, LEICESTER, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, CARDIFF, GLASGOW, DUBLIN, BELFAST 





